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A VOICE FROM GALLIPOLI 


clumping For the Ball 



The excitement o! lacrosse is well illustrated in this picture of an incident in a 
between teams of girls at Paddington Recreation Ground. 


game 


from the Palace to the attic 


THE MAN WHO 
WANTED A TIGER 

TEN OF THEM LEAP TO 
LIGHT 

Odd Little Idea Behind a Small 
Advertisement 

THE BEAST AND THE CAR 

Somebody has advertised for a Bengal 
tiger, the bigger and fiercer the better. 

The tiger would only be wanted a few 
months and the advertiser earnestly 
declared that the treatment of him 
would be most gentle. 

The advertising firm was a circus, you 
would say, or a new zoo. Not at all. It 
is an engineering firm of repute, con¬ 
cerned with the making of fast cars, and 
the tiger is wanted just to go about in a 
paddock, run and lope and spring under 
the eye of a clever engineer. 

Ten tigers answered the advertise¬ 
ment, so to speak, armed with the usual 
testimonials. They were large, they 
were fierce, and quite a number had good 
appetites. The head of the firm is not 
yet satisfied. From personal inspection, 
hidden safely in a car, lie must see which 
of the applicants is wild enough for him. 
Machine to Copy Nature 
England is full of secrets. Wo should 
not have thought that in.this green and 
pleasant land there were ten tigers to 
answer such an advertisement. A more 
interesting secret still is what the 
engineer is going to do with his tiger. 

He says that for hundreds of years 
inventors of aeroplanes have studied the 
action of birds in the air and learned 
not a few points from their motion. It 
would seem quite logical that the makers 
of swift little cars should learn some¬ 
thing from the easy, stealthy speed and 
loose movements of the tiger. Blake 
was perhaps thinking of perfect move¬ 
ment when lie wrote his lovely lines: 
Tigerl Tiger! burning bright 
In the forests of the night, 

. What immortal hand or eye 
Could frame thy fearful symmetry ? 

A dumping Car? 

We live in a world of changes. It is 
quite possible that some day the future 
swift little* car may have a new axle 
system and be able to jump as well as 
race. Perhaps it will be able to get up 
a good speed and leap in the air, to get 
past six other cars that happen to be in 
the way. Or perhaps the engineer is 
going to design a car that can spring on 
the back of another and hang on and 
liave a stolen ride like the street boy on 
the lorry. 

' In the meantime the successful tiger 
is going to be filmed and studied in slow 
motion, the science of mechanics being 
brought to bear in analogy on his gait. 
’ That is, of course, if he lives up to his 
testimonials. He might quite reasonably 
prefer to sit on liis haunches in the 
paddock and stare the car out. 


B efore the war Vienna held her head 
high as the gayest city in Europe. 
But the war brought ruin to Austria, 
and although over thirteen years have 
passed since the Armistice many of her 
people arc still destitute, and many 
would die of want were it not for the 
Chancellor and his wife, Frau Burcscli. 

In the refectory of the Cardinal- 
Archbishop’s palace, close to Vienna’s 
cathedral, their guests, fifty men and 
women, sit down together each day to 
an excellent meal of soup, meat, vege¬ 
tables, coffee or cocoa, and bread; and 
their bill is three half pence, each. Frau 
Burcscli often spends the morning work¬ 
ing with the other women who give their 
services in preparing the meal. 

Many of the guests are nobles ; some 
are ex-generals; a few are poverty- 
stricken physicians, painters, sculptors, 
and musicians; some are high-born 
Russian exiles. Here and there is a 
younger face, but most of them are old. 


Sometimes one or other of the diners 
cannot produce even the three half¬ 
pence for the meal, and then he is allowed 
to owe for it. Those who accept the 
hospitality would have no proper meal but 
for this dinner in the palace refectory. 

Many of the guests have become close 
friends. A silver-haired baroness 
descends the steep staircase of the 
palace on the arm of a once prosperous 
lawyer, who has not practised for many 
years and lives alone in an attic. The 
woman had once a dowry of ^40,000 ; 
the old gentleman is half-blincl. She 
takes him to his door. 

Such is the. tragic fate of thousands of 
these poor people, who, in tlicir old age, 
have nothing left but bitter memories of 
lost position and wealth and comfort. 
The same heartbreaking conditions pre¬ 
vail in Hungary, and the intensity of 
the winter sharpens their suffering. 

Such is the lingering curse of war 
throughout the Earth. ■' 


THE SORT OF MAN 
WE LIKE 

The Happy Warrior 
(New Style) 

KEEPING CHEERFUL IN THIS 
MISERABLE WORLD 

This is he 

That every man on Earth should, wish 
to be. Wordsworth nearly 

Mr Baldwin was recalling the other day 
the poet’s Happy Man who had no shirt to 
)iis back. We have found a Happy Man who 
has at least a window cloth. 

A minister in Bradford sends us this 
account of him, an opera-singing window 
cleaner, and we are glad to send news of him 
about this miserable world. 

There are ten minutes every other 
Friday when I find it impossible to 
study (our minister writes). The ten 
minutes arc filled by the voice of the 
window cleaner ; and a very pleasant 
interlude it is. 

The Listener at the Desk 

The first sign of arrival is the rattle 
of the long ladder as it comes to rest on 
the sill. Then there is the sound of 
ascending feet. A head appears at 
the window and a cloth begins to gyrate 
on the pane. 

I continue to appear thoughtful at 
my desk; but for the moment I have put 
aside my book. 

A listener in a Surrey copse asking 
if the nightingale will sing tonight 
could not be more excited. Not that 
I am asking myself if my window 
cleaner will sing. My window cleaner 
always sings when he is not whistling. 
No; my eagerness is to know what aria 
from the operas I am to hear today. 
I know it will be something sweet and 
subdued. 

" Like a Man Inspired 

I have heard no master with a purer 
tone or with a finer sense of inflection* 
and his songs and music are cheerful 
as his smile. I remember Wordsworth’s 
Happy Warrior and think of him as the 
Happy Window Cleaner, for I have 
learned that he is a delicate man, thrust 
into this cold job for health’s sake, even 
for life itself, and he has a young wife 
at home lying helplessly ill. 

Wordsworth’s Happy Warrior surely, 
for 

His powers shed round him in the common 
strife, 

Or mild concerns of ordinary life , 

A constant influence, a peculiar grace , 
And, facing any issue, he 
Is happy as a lover , and attired 
With sudden • brightness , like a man 
inspired. 

I believe his visit costs us sixtcenpcncc, 
which I gather is the trade union rate, 
I would suggest something extra for 
musical window cleaners had I not a 
suspicion that other members of the 
union might lack my visitor’s taste and 
powers of execution. 
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WHISTLE AND I’LL COME 
WITH YOU, MY LAD 

THb MONGREL AND THE 
ERRAND-BOY 
A Few Hours of Life in a 
Manchester Street 

A DOG HAS HIS DAY 

The Policeman is one of those great 
rncn whom the world too readily takes 
for granted. 

The Errand-Boy who whistles as he 
goes is another everyday blessing, though 
some sour people may not think so. 

- It is the policeman who tells us 
where to go, and sees that we go there. 
It is the errand-boy with his whistle 
who enlivens the dull day, as soon we 
should find out if his whistle disappeared 
from the land. 

.. A ' story conies . from Manchester 
; which brings them both on to the stage, 
with a mongrel dog taking a third part 
in the pantomime.* 

r A Much-Puzzled Crowd 

It was tlie dog which made the first 
entry, without a speaking part. He 
merely set himself down in the middle of 
flic pavement of Dcansgatc, with such 
a. dismal air. and such determination to 
make way for no one, that the people 
hurrying to business thought something 
must be the matter with him. 

Someone thought lie must have been 
run over, The suggestion caught on, 
and soon a little group of sympathisers 
gathered round as if lie had been a 
stretcher case. Then tlie dog lifted up 
liis voice and snarled. His experiences 
had not led him to expect either bones 
or goodwill from the populace. 

A roadman standing by said he had 
been there since breakfast and had not 
seen anything happen to this dog or 
any other ; but his representations were 
rejected by the crowd, now growing 
larger every minute, and somebody said 
that, at any rate, the dog seemed to be 
hurt, and a policeman ought to be 
summoned. 

While the policeman was on. his way; 
and motor-car traffic in Dcansgatc was 
adding its contribution to the crush, 
somebody offered the mongrel a bone. 
The little dog would have none of it. 

When the Errand-Boy Came 

Then, as if bored and alarmed at the 
threat of the constabulary, he suddenly 
roused himself and trotted off to a 
neighbouring square. Most of the crowd 
melted away with a laugh for the joke 
the dog had played them. A persistent 
few followed him. 

Again the dog sat down, again he 
snarled and rebuffed any attempt to 
lend him first-aid, or aid of any kind; 
and finally lie made another dash out 
of the square, nearly under a taxicab, 
and back to where he was before. 

There he resumed liis original attitude 
and his first demeanour. He wanted 
nothing of anyone, except perhaps tlie 
opportunity to bite them. 

Then on the scene comes our errand- 
boy, blithely whistling*. The dog pricked 
up liis cars at the .sound, for, truth 
to tell, this mongrel was one of those 
who enjoy the perilous happiness of 
being a genuine boy’s dog. 

.** What have they been a-doing to 
you ? ” asked the errand boy. Believe 
it or not, the dog smiled. Then he leaped 
up joyfully in front of the boy'who 
understood him, and away they went. 

A WEEKLY GOOD DEED 

Have you ever thought how difficult 
it is for a newsagent to order just the 
right number of copies of any paper each 
week ? C.N. readers can make his task 
much easier by placing a regular order 
with him. 

In this way you will wot only help him 
to order correctly and avoid waste, but will 
make sure of getting your copy regularly 
each week .. .. - 


EMILE CHEYNET 
DOES HIS DUTY 

A Gallant Young 
Frenchman 

RISKING HIS LIFE FOR 
ANOTHER’S 

A very gallant young man has been 
recommended for the Legion of Honour. 

A year ago Emile Chcynct, aged 33, 
was. assistant surgeon at a women’s 
hospital. He was one day called to a 
woman who was very ill, and had 
fainted. Quickly the doctor decided 
that there must be an operation as soon 
as she could be given an anaesthetic; 
but while he was restoring her to 
consciousness he cut his thumb. 

Nobody knew better than lie that if 
a surgeon performs an operation with 
even the tiniest pin-prick on liis hand he 
is likely to get blood-poisoning through 
tlie scratch. It was almost cei*tain the 
big cut would mean severe infection. 

Chcynct could have said r " You must 
get another surgeon quickly. Run to 
the telephone, Nurse. J can’t operate 
like this.” 

Everyone in the hospital would have 
thought him justified. 

No Time to Lose 

But Clieynct felt that there was no 
time to lose. He would rather risk his 
own life than another’s. So he operated 
at once, and successfully. Then he 
treated his thumb. 

In a few days lie was ill. For a year 
he has been at death’s door. He has had 
18 operations and seven blood trans¬ 
fusions, and the specialists said the case 
was hopeless. Nevertheless, they went 
on* fighting for the heroic surgeon, and 
now they think lie will recover. 

There is no medal that can make up 
for Cheynet’s year of suffering. His only 
consolation is the old one that has 
compensated heroes for lost limbs, lost 
fortunes, and lost lives all down the ages: 
the knowledge that he had done his duty. 

ONE MORE GOOD THING 
TO DO 

The East End Does It 

I11 a recent book on work in the slums 
wc came on such a good idea that we 
gladly pass it on. 

In order to get tired town workers 
out into the country a certain Mission 
Committee in the East End sought to 
hire all tlie cycles available at the three 
local agents, and let them out cheaply 
to boys and girls, Tlie would-be riders 
were divided into sections under a 
section leader, and a whistle with a 
code of signals was supplied to each. 
Certain of the men rode with the boys, 
ladies volunteered to go with the girls, 
and all took lunch with them. 

The Head of the Mission had arranged 
tea at a village and had written to the 
vicar asking for a special service or 
the use of his church. 

The plan proved a tremendous success; 
a healthy, energetic, and well-spent 
Sunday was provided for many who 
would otherwise have lounged about in 
boredom at home. 

HER 100 YEARS 
The Old Lady in the Market 

An old woman in Yugo-Slavia has 
just reached the age of 112, 

For zoo of those years she has sold 
paprika hi the market at Ilok t Novisad, 

Surely this is a record. We have 
heard before of people working on one 
farm or in one workshop for 50 or 60 
years, and thought it remarkable, but 
after this who will dare to boast of 
faithfulness or long service ? 

This good woman must have become 
as much a landmark in tlie market as 
Nelson in Trafalgar Square, 


SEEING ENGLAND 
BY SURPRISE 

A Good Idea For Good 
Friday 

THE RAMBLER’S EXPRESS 

Where is the countryside easily 
reached from Paddington which goes 
up hill and down dale, with pleasant 
valleys studded with homely villages ? 

That is the Great Western Railway’s 
secret, to be revealed on Good Friday. 

. On that day, which wc may hope will 
be blessed with the promise of the 
Easter Sun, an express will run out of 
Paddington to seek it. The passengers 
whom we used to call ramblers, but who 
have been converted, to the ancient 
custom of walking by the queerness of 
the word hiking, will not know where 
the train is taking them till it starts. 
Even the engine-driver and tlie fireman 
will be unable,to tell them. The Hiker’s 
Express will be sent to the unknown. 

Wrapped in Mystery 

When the Promised Land is nearly 
reached the first stop will be made. 
Then the more determined young 
ramblers will be invited to alight, and, 
having been provided with maps show¬ 
ing all tlie roads, by-paths, and field 
tracks, may make their way by thdm to 
the terminus of the clay. 

Less inveterate walkers will be able 
to call a halt nearer tlie journey’s end, 
and take a shorter, more leisurely walk 
to where the train will rest, awaiting 
their return to take them back to town, 

It is a delightful idea, made more 
attractive by the little air of mystery 
in which it is wrapped. 

There are so many lovely places in 
England which remain to be explored, 
and are best seen and known 01a foot, 
that the railway will never have any 
difficulty in finding fresh woods and 
pastures new for those who seek them. 

A RARE FISH 
Eagle Ray Off the Cornish 
Coast 

Dy a Laboratory Correspondent 

An Eagle Ray has been caught by a 
Plymouth trawler off the Wolf Rock not 
far from Penzance and was landed at 
Plymouth the other day. 

This curious fish, although it is almost 
cosmopolitan, is rarely seen in the 
Channel. In 1898 one was landed at 
Plymouth, and another at Torquay in 
1883, but it is an infrequent visitor. It 
is called the Eagle Ray, or the Sea Eagle, 
because of the enormous stretch of its 
fins which, when swimming, resemble 
wings. In warm countries it is known 
as the Devil Fish, or Sea Devil, and a 
common name for it is the Toad Fish, its 
head much resembling a frog or a toad. 

To add to its unusual features the tail 
is very long and extremely thin, looking 
rather like a rat’s tail. It is armed with 
a spine. Its teeth are very blunt and 
adapted for crushing, its food being 
shell-fish such as oysters and other largo 
molluscs. As in all rays, skates, and 
dog-fishes, there arc many rows of teeth, 
and when one is worn out another comes 
into use. However old the fish is, it is 
never toothless. Its skin is grey, slimy, 
and slippery. 

This specimen is a female, weighing 
29 pounds, measuring 38 inches in 
breadth across the wings and 64 inches 
long including the tail, which is 38 
inches long. 

The fish was dead when it arrived at 
Plymouth, but the Laboratory Natural¬ 
ists are very interested in its anatomy 
and find it different in many ways from 
the ordinary rays. It has an enormous 
liver, much esteemed for the oil it yields. 
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A LION IN THE 
PLAYGROUND 

Stories From the Wilds 

AN ANTELOPE AND ITS 
BLIND FRIEND 

Tlie children of Kilimanjaro in Tan¬ 
ganyika would think nothing of a lamb 
at school, for they have seen a lion come 
to Kilimanjaro School. 

It happened during holiday time,'so 
that the children missed the great sight 
of a lion stalking across the playground 
in full daylight; but, even though it is 
most unusual for a lion to start its 
prowls before dark, these children of 
East Africa would not have been very 
surprised to see such an animal. 

A Narrow Escape 

Only last October their schoolmaster 
told them how lie was awakened in 
the night by loud grunts and looked out 
of the window to sec a lion sniffing round 
tlie house." He wanted to shoot it, but 
his wife said it would only wake the 
baby, so lie watched till it walked away 
over the plain. Then he went outside 
to see what had interested the lion. And 
there was the cause of all the trouble, 
calmly grazing on the grass outside liis 
office. It was a zebra. The zebra must 
have had a very narrow escape, but 
somehow the lion had become confused 
by the various scents about the house and 
had decided to go elsewhere for dinner. 

There is another good story about the 
animals round Kilimanjaro in Mr Joseph 
Delmont’s new book on Catching Wild 
Beasts Alive. 

The Friendly Kudu 

He describes how he came across a 
large kind of antelope, called a kudu, 
and saw a wildebeest, a smaller antelope, 
holding on to its tail. lie lassoed the 
kudu, whereupon the wildebeest began 
running about in a queer aimless fashion. 
When they caught it they found out 
why. Its eyes had been hurt by the 
claws of some animal, and it was blind. 

When the kudu saw that his small 
friend had also been captured he ceased 
struggling and went across and rubbed 
against the wildebeest’s coat. Imme¬ 
diately the little animal gave a welcom¬ 
ing bleat; then, feeling with his mouth 
down the back of the kudu, he again took 
hold of the guiding tail. 

Not a hair was left on this kudu’s tail, 
and it was covered with the marks of 
the wildebeest’s teeth. It is obvious that 
for quite a long time the friendly kudu 
must have acted as guide to the blind 
animal. 

We wish wc knew the end of the story, 
for these animals ought to be pensioned 
off from danger for the rest of their lives. 


FEWER MINERS KILLED 

Partly owing to the depression in the 
coal trade and partly; we hope, to 
improved conditions, there was a con¬ 
siderable reduction in the number of 
fatal accidents in our mines and quarries 
last year. 

The number of miners and quarry men 
killed in 1929 was 1164. In 1930 it fell 
to 1094, and in 1931 to 916. Good ! 

The number of coal miners killed in 
1931 was 858, m __ _•.. J; 


Things said 

It is often very unwise to overdo 
economy. Mr Self ridge 

Newspapers today may be classed 
under two heads: dignity and impudence, 
Mr Robert Blatchford 
Ours is decidedly the most prosperous 
country in the world today. 

Mr J. M. Keynes 

Sheep arc so much like one another 
that we have never bothered to find a 
plural for them. Dr F. W. Norwood 
Father may look at the car, but it is 
his daughter who wheedles him into the, 
type she wants. Mr Harold Whitehead 
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In a Lace Factory • Cutting Up an Engine • Shakespeare Curtain 



The Dark Blues—This Saturday the University Boat Race takes place on the Thames between 
Putney and Mortlake. Cambridge has won 42 races and Oxford 40- Here is the Oxford crew, 


Improving Their Hockey—These Weston-super-Mare schoolgirls are Improving their hockey 
by dribbling a ball as quickly as possible between rows of sticks planted in the ground. 



The Drawing-Room—This picture was taken In what is known as the drawing-room of a Nottingham lace factory. The girls draw out the loose threads which the machines leave in the lace. 



New Gargoyles Tor Old—Pinnacles and gargoyles which have 
crumbled under the action of Condon’s atmosphere are being 
replaced on the Housos of Parliament. The renovation work 
is expected to cost about £730,000. 


Cutting Up An Engine—At the L.M.S. works at Crewe old 
engines are cut up with an oxy-acetylene blowpipe. The com¬ 
pany is to build 130 new locomotives this vear. See page 7* 


Shakespeare Memorial Theatre—The Are curtain of the new 
Shakespeare Theatre at Stratford-on-Avon is being painted 
by Mr Vladimir Polunin, a Russian artist. The theatre is to 
be opened on April 23, Shakespeare’s blrthdav. 
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A VOICE FROM 
GALLIPOLI 

THE SOLDIER SPEAKS 

Thrilling Appeal from Australia 
Rings Round the Conference 

WHERE ARE THE 66,000 ? 

We printed the other day the eloquent 
appeal of a young man from the tribune at 
Geneva. Here we print the appeal of an old 
man from the same tribune. . 

A special correspondent of the C N. who was 
present sends these notes of what remains in 
her memory as one of the great days of the 
Disarmament Conference. 

We British arc a simple folk : ami it 
was as well that the general discussion 
of Disarmament should have closed with 
a homely British speech and that of a 
great Christian and soldier : General Sir 
Granville de Launc Ryrie of Australia. 

!We looked with some anxiety as a 
solid, dignified, middle-aged gentleman 
entered the tribune at the call of the 
President and stbod before us, the 
matter-of-fact, ! unemotional, disciplined 
soldier of ,tlic old regime, an Army man 
who had seen high command. 

A Long Pause 

He was speaking on behalf of all that 
labour of love which had poured itself 
out in that distant land of Australia for 
the success of the Conference and, our 
attention was fixed by his words : "If 
we fail in the great task of this Con¬ 
ference, then God help us! ” 

Then lie stopped and was silent. 

The pause was so long that Mr 
Henderson leaned forward and looked 
anxiously'at him; but wc who sat in 
front could mark tlic struggle going on 
inside the man. 

Controlling himself with an iron grip, 
he at last continued : 

I was with our boys in Gallipoli for | 
three and a half years. Never shall 1 
forget that horror. It was a hcll-liole. 

I saw our boys dying like flics in mud 
and blood. “ What arc wc killing these 
Turks for ? ” they asked me ; " wc don’t 
want to kill them and they don’t want to 
kill us.. What are we fighting them for ? ” 

The Cruelty of It 

How they fought and how they died is 
recorded in history, but the cruel part of 
it is that 66,000" of Australia’s young 
manhood sleep for ever on foreign shores. 
Think of it! Think of the cruelty of it, 
the cruel slaughter of 66,000 young men 
who should today be at the helm in 
Australia, in politics, in public life, in 
industry. All these boys would be in 
tlicir prime today, and arc needed by us. 

At the outbreak of war our boys 
hastened to volunteer their services; 
they rallied to the standard at tlic 
bugle’s call; they came in their thou¬ 
sands, from North and South, from East 
and West. Most of these splendid young 
fellows did not know and did not care 
what the trouble was about; what they 
did know was that their Motherland 
was in trouble and needed them. 

From Far and Wide 

They had no desire to kill; but without 
compulsion, purely voluntarily, they 
came from far and wide. The hardy 
outback bushmen, the expert axemen 
from the forest country, the sheep and 
cattle rangers, the kangaroo shooters, 
thousands who had never seen tlic sea 
(some of them riding 500 miles to get to 
their railway station), had but one 
thought—to get in before it was too late. 

Out of a population of only six millions, 
400,000 young men went overseas, 
66,000 to die. 

Much more this old man said ; this 
soldier who served with the Anzacs at 
Gallipoli stood pleading for his boys 
before the 60 nations. 

On those who understood English he 
made a profound impression ; for those 
who did not the atmosphere was charged 
with something unusual, and they 
waited anxiously for the translation. 
There was little applause when the 


THE KING S FLAX 

A Little Good News From 
East Anglia 

LINEN FOR THE PALACE 

Once upon a time people grew their 
’own flax, as wc grow our own parsley. 
Then tlic housewife and her maidens 
spun it, and made their clothes and 
household linen. * 

Now one householder at least lias 
returned to those simple days. Soon 
the King will be sleeping on sheets made 
from his own flax, * ' 

It was at an exhibition held in London 
in 1930 that the King learned how 
research workers wanted to experiment 
with flax-growing in eastern England. 
Dr Gibson of the Research Association’s 
institute at Lambcg, Ireland, had 
found a new Belgian flax which produced 
50 per cent more fibre than the old kind. 
Eastern England seemed the ideal 
place for growing it, but Dr Gibson 
had no land there. . On hearing this 
the King at once offered him three acres 
at Sandringham.. 

The experiment has been a great 
success, and 25 cwt of yarn is being 
woven in Scotch and Irish mills. The 
linen will be used at Buckingham Palace. 

This may mean a revival of flax¬ 
growing in England, and so bring not 
only money to the grower’s pocket but 
beauty to his fields. 

RINGING UP A TENT 
The Telephone Follows the 
Laplander 

Dr Erik Bergstrocm, the Government 
inspector of Lapp schools in Sweden, has 
announced that Lapp tents arc to be 
fitted with telephones. 

We are bound to believe Dr Berg- 
strocm, but it is almost as hard to 
believe as that Father Christmas ‘ is 
having his sledge fitted with wireless. 
For tlic Lapps have hitherto lived in 
the manner of their great-great-grand- 
parents a life of simplicity and romance. 

The reindeer form their riches : these their 
tents, 

Their robes , their beds , and all their 
homely wealth 

Supply : their wholesome fare and cheerful 
cups. 

On salted reindeer meat, on reindeer 
milk, and on reindeer cheese, they live. 
Their tents are made of reindeer skin, 
and their lives are spent in moving about 
to find pasture for the reindeer herds. 

A little while ago Sweden decided that 
Lapp children should go to school, and, 
as that was impossible, school went to 
them. Teachers were found willing to 
travel about with tlic Lapps and tlicir 
reindeer, and to give lessons in camp. 

Now the telephone follows the copy¬ 
book. Lapp settlements in the forests 
will be linked up with the tents, and the 
wanderers will be able to keep in touch 
with other groups and to exchange news 
about grazing. It will be very useful in 
case of accident or epidemics, and wc do 
not suppose that the most conservative 
Lapp will object to the new thing once 
he is quite convinced that it has nothing 
to do with witchcraft. 

We can only hope that some of our 
broadcast music will not follow the 
telephone into the Lapp’s tent, for then 
it would destroy the meaning of Words¬ 
worth’s famous line : 

As lovely as a Lapland night . 


Continued from the previous column 
speaker went to his scat, for all of us 
knew that the feeling was too deep for 
expression; but more than one hand 
that took part in the war furtively 
wiped a tear’ away. 

The General concluded with a plea for 
the rising generation, that they, at least, 
should be spared the horrors of such 
warfare, the unforgettable memory of 
which was ever at the back of his mind. 


A Famous school 
song 

The Man Who Made the 
Music 

All the world knows the lilting song 
of the river and boyhood that begins 
Fifty years hence this weather 
May find us on office stools. 

The man who made the music has 
just died, aged 87. He was Algernon 
Hcneagc Drummond, and lie used to 
say that he was no musician, but on\y a 
music-lover. 

The words of tlic famous song were 
written by his tutor, who was no less a 
person than William Johnson Cory. It 
seems strange that the same poet should 
have written this song and those wonder¬ 
ful lines beginning 

They told me, Heraclitus, they told me 
you were dead . 

William Johnson was an Eton boy 
who became an Eton tutor. After 
teaching for 26 years lie inherited an 
estate, added Cory to his name, and left 
Eton. He died in 1892, but some of the 
poems in his slender book lonica will 
never die. 

The Musical Subaltern 

Algernon Drummond went from a 
Buckinghamshire rectory to Eton, where 
lie had the luck to be tutored by the 
poet. Later on when lie was a subaltern 
in India he had a letter from his tutor 
enclosing some verses about rowing. 
They haunted the homesick subaltern, 
and a tune came into his head which 
seemed to fit the words. lie thought tlic 
tune was partly suggested by a setting 
of Blocklcy’s for Tennyson’s Break, 
Break, Break; but there can only have 
been a hint of Blockley’s tune in the gay 
swing of Drummond’s, because Tenny¬ 
son’s poem is a thing of tragedy. 

So we'll all pull together 
runs the cheerful refrain of the rowing 
song. 

But O for the touch of a vanished hand, 

And the sound of a voice that is still! 
concludes Tennyson's poem. One tune 
could not fit both. 

The Boating Song 

Young Drummond hummed the song 
about rowing till all liis friends were 
humming it too. That was 1865. Four 
years later his cousin, Miss Evelyn 
Wodehouse, wrote an accompaniment 
to it, and it was published. Soon the 
Eton Boating Song was famous. Round 
camp fires and at all sorts of sing-songs 
young people were singing of boyhood 
and friendship and the oars. 

WeTl still pull together 

Whatever changes Time may bring, 
was the promise of the song. It is 
certainly one of the most famous of all 
school -songs. 

Later it was turned into a waltz, and 
the profits from its sale were devoted to 
the Cory Drummond music prize. 

Cory died in 1892. Drummond did 
sit on an office stool as the song fore¬ 
told, for he left the army to work in 
a bank, which had been founded by an 
ancestor in 1716. lie married, and had 
two daughters and seven sons, one of 
whom.won the V.C. Now in ripe old age 
lie has died at Winchester, just 50 years 
after his famous collaborator. 


A GREAT FLIGHT OF BIRDS 

A short time ago the people of Luhat- 
schowitz, a town in Czeclio-Slovakia, 
were surprised to sec swarms of little 
birds descending from the sky. 

They came in their thousands—siskins, 
finches, blackbirds, sparrows, and the 
rcs t—till the parks and woods were thick 
with them. 

Experts cannot give any explanation. 

The Rev Thomas Scowby of Notting¬ 
ham, who is 9(, lately preached a 
vigorous sermon lasting fifty minutes. 


THE TARIFF WALL 

THREE MEN WITH 
THIRTY ROOMS 

The Great Powers They Will 
Use Behind the Doors 

HOPES FOR WORLD FREE TRADE 

In their thirty rooms of blue and gold 
the new department in whose hands lies 
so much of the future of our world¬ 
wide trade is getting down to its respon¬ 
sible task. 

At its head arc the three Commis¬ 
sioners who have bravely dared to 
shoulder this enormous responsibility. 
The chief is Sir George May, whose 
report on Unemployment largely led to 
the fall of the last Labour Government, 
He is a man of great experience. 

The others arc Sir Sydney Chapman, 
who became chief Economic Adviser to . 
the Government in 1927, and Sir Allan 
Powell, who was Chairman of the Food 
Council and knows the problems of the’ 
poor as well as anybody. 

A Letter on Goose Quills 
The powers granted to this Committee 
by the new Tariff Act are enormous. 
Sitting in secret, they have power to 
fine anyone who declines to give evidence 
on oath, or who refuses to produce docu¬ 
ments asked for. They have been given 
£40,000 of public funds to run tlicir 
office, and it is probable that this sum 
will prove inadequate if one of the first 
i letters they had to deal with is an indi¬ 
cation of the future, for it was from a 
man who wanted to know whether lie 
could import goose quills from Prague ! 

The Tariff Question is by no means 
settled, and it is by no means possible 
to regard it as a closed chapter, with 
Free Trade dead. Under the new system 
manufacturers and others are faced with 
complications such as never occurred 
when trade in this country was free all 
round. 

More Freedom For Trade 

Old Free Traders like Mr Runciman, 
President of the Board of Trade, know 
this and hope that our new system will 
actually result in more freedom for the 
trade of tlic world as a whole and not in 
greater restriction. It is hoped that 
the absurdity of the Tariff Walls will 
now be so plain, to all that, like the walls 
of Jericho, they will come tumbling 
down. Addressing representative journ¬ 
alists of foreign countries recently 
Mr Runciman said : 

I have never felt at any time that we should 
do good, either to ourselves or to anyone else 
in the world, by adding to trade barriers 
blindly and without reason. There may be 
good reasons for now restricting the area of 
our free imports. I hope it may be the pre¬ 
cursor of freer markets not only here blit else¬ 
where. 

It is sometimes necessary in the interests 
of good medicine to inoculate the patient with 
a disease somewhat similar to that which wc 
aim at curing. 

Tariff barriers cannot be regarded as the 
most healthy way of cultivating international 
trade, but tariff barriers may be the only way 
by which we can guide trade into profitable 
channels.* 

We are determined to make arrangements 
for our own Dominions which will add to our 
volume of trade between us and them,..but 
that docs not preclude us from making friendly 
arrangements with foreign countries—friendly 
arrangements to which I look forward with 
great hope. 

You can be sure we are sufficiently open- 
minded to prevent any policy standing in the 
way of tlic development of world trade. 

Mr Runciman went on to declare that 
the huge reparation payments are the un¬ 
doubted cause of world trade movements 
being out of gear, ahcl hoped they would 
soon be abolished. 
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Picture-News and Time Map Showing Events all over the World 



THE LEAGUE AND THE 
WAR 

China and Japan at the 
Assembly 

WAR WITHOUT KILLING 

For the Second time in its history 
an emergency meeting of the Assembly 
of the League has been held ; this time 
to consider the appeal of China, 

Fifty national representatives heard 
Dr Yen's dramatic'indictment of Japan 
and Mr Matsudavia’s reply. 

It has been a great step forward that 
in a meeting like this, with people listen¬ 
ing-in hundreds of miles away, the view 
of countries actually at war could be 
put before the world as a whole. 

There is no doubt that the world can 
take drastic action against unruly 
States. It can bring them to reason by 
economic force without the shedding 
of a drop of blood. By refusing all 
trade with combatants, and by for¬ 
bidding their own nationals to hold 
any financial intercourse with them, 
Governments can do much to bring 
warring nations to their senses. The 
fear of war rightly restrains the League 
at all'times, but the fear of ivar without 
hilling is another matter. 

Lord Cecil, who knows the strength 
and weakness of the League better than 
most men, considers that such economic 
pressure would prove effective. 

THE OPTIMIST DREAMS AND 
WAKES AGAIN 

A man has been dreaming that the world 
was coming to an end , that man had failed 
and all his works zvere doomed to perish. 
But he ivohe up still the optimist that he 
ivas, refusing to believe that man who has 
come thus far can perish from the Earth ; 
and on his waking lie wrote a story of the 
world as it seemed that it might be told in 
one brief hour. 

This fascinating story appears in the 
April number of My Magazine, nowon sale 
everywhere. Ask for the C.N. Monthly, 

My Magazine 


WITH B.P. ON BROWNSEA 
A Founder of Scouts 

Alderman Henry Robson, Deputy- 
Lieutenant of Hampshire, has died in 
Bournemouth at 76. 

He is one of the men whom Scouts 
and Guides should ' remember with 
gratitude, for he helped Baden-Powell 
to make a camp on Brownsea Island 
in Poole Harbour 25 years ago. 

It was an experiment, this camp of 
boys, and it was entirely successful. 
From that first Boy Scout camp 
sprang the great movement which 
now stretches all over the world. 
There are Scouts of all colours, Scouts 
speaking all tongues, and it would be 
hard to imagine a Scoutless world. 

But the great movement began only 
in 1907 on a tiny island in Poole 
Harbour, and through the genius of 
one man. Let us honour those who in 
the early days had enough faith in 
Baden-Powell to help him. He had the 
vision, and a few men like Henry 
Robson saw that it was good, and helped 
to make it true. 


A LONELY POST 

A lonely ministry has just been 
taken on by an elderly minister of the 
Welsh Calvinistic Church, the Rev 
Edward Evans, who is going to look 
after the church on Bardsey Island, off 
the Carnarvonshire coast in the Irish Sea. 

There he will be known as the Bishop 
of Bardsey. His island has a visit from 
a mail boat once in three weeks, and 
there is also a wireless station. 

Mr Evans, who is a Welshman really 
speaking Welsh, has spent nearly twenty 
years as a missionary in Nigeria. 

THE OLD VIOLIN 

Two violin-makers of Basle in Switzer¬ 
land have been examining old violins to 
find the secret of their superior resonance. 

A powerful microscope showed .them 
that the wood was not only polished but 
that it was also impregnated with a 
metallic substance. 


THE OLD LADY RECEIVES 
HER BADGE 

There was a lady of Kent whose life 
was so beautiful that the fame of it 
reached Buckingham Palace. ’ 

All her days were spent in helping the 
poor. If anyone was in trouble it was 
the natural thing to go to her. 

This quiet lady of Tonbridge was Miss 
Mary Caroline Gorliam. She did so 
much good that the King and his 
Ministers awarded her the M.B.E., and- 
her name appeared in the New Year 
Honours List. 

She was 78, and dying. She could 
not attend the investiture, but the 
badge was sent to her the other day 
while she was still conscious. Now she 
has gone from the world where she did 
so much kindness, and a thousand 
blessings go after her. 


A WHITE EAGLE 

Some men in the neighbourhood of 
Havre were out duck-shooting early one 
morning when they were astonished to 
see a huge bird come down on one of 
their decoy birds. 

Not being bird-lovers, they fired and 
killed it, and it proved to be a white 
eagle, which may be met with in Siberia 
but only visits the west of Europe when 
driven by extreme cold. 


THE HAPPY PEOPLE 

I'find that after many conversations 
with profound scholars, and after reading 
their books and being almost convinced 
that happiness in the modern world had 
become an impossibility# Bertrand Rus¬ 
sell reached the opposite conclusion by 
talking to his gardener. 

From my own observation the hap¬ 
piest faces of grown-ups seen in London 
are the faces of the country parsons and 
their wives and their gardeners who 
come up every year to the Chelsea 
Flower Show. Mr Baldwin 


THE WILD FLOWER’S 
GARDENER 
Dr Druce the Botanist 

In those Victorian days, fifty years 
ago, when Dr Claridgc Druco first came 
to Oxford and set up a chemist’s shop 
in The High, it was the pleasant custom 
of many educated people to go for 
botanising walks in the country fields 
and lanes and woods. 

Young Mr Druce was one who did. 
It was his hobby, and it became his 
recreation, his holiday, and his work in 
what eve; J leisure the claims of his 
business allowed him. 

All ^Oxford people knew Mr Druce’s 
shop, or had dealt there, but in time 
all England, or that part of it which 
loved its country’s flowers, knew Druce 
| the botanist. He made the flowers and 
herbs and ferns and other green things 
of Oxfordshire, Berkshire, Northamp¬ 
tonshire (where he was born), and 
Buckinghamshire part of his life’s study. 
Then he pushed on to West Ross-shirc, 
to European countries, and even to 
North Africa. 

Many a European botanist, consulting 
Dr Druce’s books and papers for refer¬ 
ence, must have been, unaware that this 
learned authority, a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, a Doctor of Oxford and Aber- 
-decn, kept a chemist’s shop. If they had 
known they would have honoured him 
as much. On his eightieth birthday 
congratulations from universities and 
botanic gardens all over the world came 
to him. 

The birthday was made the occasion 
of presenting him with a cheque. The 
use he made of it was to buy a plot of 
land on which some plants now rare in 
England might always be preserved. 

There could hardly be a bettet 
memorial to a man who loved and knew 
all his country's flowers than the per¬ 
petual fragrance and beauty of one 
which but for him might have been lost. 

The good which Dr Claridgc Druce did 
lives after him, and smells sweet and 
blossoms in the dust . 
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The Surprise Train 

\Y 7 k like the idea of the Surprise 
v Train, and wc congratu¬ 
late the genius on the staff of the 
Great Western Railway who has 
visualised all its possibilities. 

He knows that, convenient as 
seasons are, we get tired of 
tickets for a chosen place every 
day. He knows that once in a 
while we should like to break 
away from the world of routine 
and common sense, as Alice did 
when she tumbled down a rabbit 
hole and arrived in Wonderland. 

To be lost by accident is 
usually, unpleasant, but to be 
lost on purpose is a delightful 
idea, for wc know our railways 
well enough to be sure that they 
will not behave like Wicked j 
Uncles and drop us in the middle 
of a wood where we should never 
find our way out. With the 
surprise train we pay our fare 
and get into a train bound for 
we-do-not-know-where. 

There is something in every one 
of us that loves a surprise and a 
secret. Half the fun of a Christ¬ 
mas stocking is wondering what 
that funny bulge is at the 
bottom. And so we think the 
mystery trains of the Great 
Western Railway, of which wc 
read on another page, will be a 
great success. Here is one more 
evidence that our railways arc 
full of ideas and of the possibility 
of development in these hard 
times. We hope they in turn 
will receive a pleasant surprise 
and that the Government will 
respond to their powerful appeals 
for help, which we also report 
on another page. 

The idea of. the surprise tram 
is that even the guard and the 
engine-driver will not know its 
destination till just before the 
train leaves Paddington. Then, 
when the journey has begun, the 
passengers will be given an oppor¬ 
tunity to buy lunch packets, 
cheap like the fares, and will be 
offered papers suggesting a good 
route for the country walk. 

But those with a true love of 
adventure will not be looking 
at these papers. They will be 
looking out of the window, for 
the train will stop twice on the 
way, and if you sec a field of 
daffodils, or a running brook, or 
hear the song of a lark, or catch 
a glimpse of a little narrow lane 
with green verges, or of a haunt¬ 
ing- group of cottages with a 
lovely church tower lying above 
them—well, the train may stop 
just there, and in a minute you 
may be out and sitting among 
those daffodils, thinking of 
Wordsworth, or listening to the 
lark and thinking of Shelley. 

The'first of these trains makes 
its way out from London on 
Good Friday. Many people may 
object to this, believing that the 
day should be kept for religious 
observance. But wc of the C.N. 
know that God is everywhere, 
even in His green fields. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the bidden waters of the ancient Riuer 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



If 

|f there were any belief that the 
cancellation of the European 
debts to our Government would 
insure peace in Europe for the next 
fifty years, they would be cancelled 
tomorrow; but the support of Euro¬ 
pean armaments by American money 
at the expense of American taxpayers ; 
will no longer continue with American 

consent. Mr Edward Harriman, U.S.A. 

& 

The Ugly Things 

goMKBODY has been looking round 
at the ugly things about us in 
these days. Here are some of them. 
Plus fours. 

Women’s bowler hats. 

The Great West Road out of London, 

The programmes of most kinemas. 

Petrol pumps and petrol stations. 

. The back views of many great buildings. 
Epstein’s sculptures. 

The front of the Adelphi Theatre. 

We arc not sure that the last As 
not the ugliest thing in London; 
certainly no more ridiculous frontage 
has ever been created than this blot 
on the Strand—unless it is the 
Westminster Central Hall, which 
nobody cares about enough to finish. 

© 

This For l\emeinbrance 

We rejoice to see that an idea the C.N. 
has tried to spread about the world is growing 
more and more. 

Jn the notices of those who have 
passQd away appears a touching 
reference to Cecil Charles Arthur 
Iiincs, of the Old Rectory, Twyford, 
Winchester, by his mother. 

She asks that. instead of flowers 
those who would send them should 
send subscriptions to Winchester 
Hospital or Twyford Scout Troop. 
Her son, she knows, would* have 
been pleased at such a gift and 
such a thought. 

Who could do otherwise than re¬ 
spond to this brave and pathetic 
appeal ? The flowers that arc sent to 
funerals have their value, for they 
arc a comforting token of sympathy. 
But'they quickty fade. A gift such 
as here was asked for would be a- 
lasting token of remembrance. 

® 

Being Ourselves 

Dy the Look-About Lady 

Y^iien a certain famous French dress¬ 
maker visiting California rebuked 
an audience of eager American women 
because they were all wearing the same 
sort of artificial flowers in exactly the 
same place, the lecture hall, when it 
emptied, showed dozens of these flower 
bouquets tossed down on the floor. It 
was a gesture toward individuality. 

Let us have our own ideas, about 
things. We know a house where a 
hostess pleases to have China tea and 
pink biscuits brought in at nine; . we 
know another where a good short story 
is read aloud every night at supper, 
whoever happens to be present. 

Why not dare a little more to work 
out your own idea ? 


We Quite Agree 

Somebody writes to us that 
Madame du Dcffand, who lived 
to be a very’ old woman in the 
wittiest circle of 18th-century France, 
left this pearl of wisdom behind her. 
She told Horace Walpole that one might 
as well be dead as not love somebody . 

It Ought To Be 

Jt ought to be as impossible for an 
owner of land to have the owls 
all killed on his estate as for the 
public to spend their time breaking 
the windows of Westminster Abbey. 

Mr Edward C. Ash 
' . 


Tip-Cat 

r JpiiERE is said to be a lot of money jn 
ci'ockcry. It would be safer in 
the bank. 

0 

Soldiers are to study science. But they 
will not be artless. 


0 

W i<: arc told the donkey is an intelli¬ 
gent animal. Not such a donkey. 
0 

A lot °f people go in for flyingmerely 
to impress their friends. They 
like to be looked up 
to. 

0 

A policeman has com¬ 
posed a jazz tune. 
It should be an arrest¬ 
ing one, 

0 

A pessimist says we 
shall have still 
greater need for thrift 
soon/ In. the near 
future. 

0 

Jf the big liner is an 
Ocean Greyhound, 
is the airship a Skye 
Terrier ? 

0 

Domestic servants 
arc taller than 
they used to be. Many think themselves 
above their station. 

0 


Peter Puck 
WantsTo Know 



If a lamb is 
fleeced when 
he’ gambols 


Fish can be made to go a long way, 
says a housewife. Especially tinned. 
0 

Rroadcast programmes are not snappy, 
says a correspondent. Unlike some 
listeners. 


0 

JTxpe.rts have failed to find the cause of 
London fogs. They are too dense. 

- ® 


The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 

Qxford Street has been much safer 
since the automatic signals came. 


The Allotment Gardens Scheme of 
the Society of Friends is ex¬ 
pected to help 100,000 men this year. 
Qvkr £106,000 lias now been given 
to the nation to relieve * the 
National Debt. 


gETTlNG has been forbidden by law 
in the Isle of Man, and the 
Douglas racecourse is to close down. 
JUST AN IDEA 
We can have Peace when wc want it. 
It will come when every man believes in 
the League. 


Going Up a Skyscraper 

Dy a Travelling Correspondent 

traveller in New York thought 
it would be interesting to go up 
a skyscraper. 

There was only one day left of the 
visit, and not much left of the day. 
The traveller went with a friend to 
the ground floor of the Lincoln 
building, where the lifts start. 

“ Too late,” said the liftman; 
" closing time.” 

" But this visitor has come from 
England, and this is the last chance of 
going up a New York skyscraper. Are 
you sure it's too late ? ” 

il Well, just once, step in.” The 
liftman's eyes were twinkling. " Sure, 
I came from England myself.” 
London and New York 

Now in London our stores are five or 
six storeys high, yet from the top what 
a long way down Oxford Street looks, 
and what midgets the passers-by ! 

The Lincoln building is not the 
tallest skyscraper, but 52 storeys 
seemed a great ascent. There were a 
few .more floors, but on the 52nd there 
was an observation gallery. So, satis¬ 
fied with the 52nd, the visitors stepped 
out. A glass wall ran round the 
gallery, and through this they looked. 

Away below them, down, down, lay 
Lilliputian streets. Along these the 
Lilliputians were streaming on the 
way from their work. 

Cars like beetles drew up in queues, 
then started on again. The Hudson 
River, catching the evening light, 
shone like a silvered ribbon. Here and 
there lights twinkled up the surround¬ 
ing skyscrapers. Day was becoming 
sleepy ; the energy of night in a great 
city was waking. 

An Amazing Beauty 

But somehow the impression which 
seemed the strongest was.the feeling 
of height. In an aeroplane, on a 
mountain, the world appears below 
you, but here was not only that; 
the world was high too, far away 
below but around, on the same level, 
as well. From somewhere up in the 
skies a neighbour could signal to a 
neighbour. 

In each window a brilliant light was 
painted gold. New York was fast 
becoming a city of blazing windows, 
and it all had an amazing beauty of 
its own with something of a fairy 
talc about it. The hurrying Lillipu¬ 
tians below, the gleaming river like 
a story-book moat; and above it and 
around it, rising to the skies, with a 
few stars now faintly glimmering, were 
wondrous castles in the air. 

® ' 

Hit It On the Head 

Drive the nail aright; 

Hit it on the head ; 

Strike with all your might, 
While the iron’s red. 

When you’ve work to do, 

Do it with a will; 

They who reach the top, 

First must climb the hill. 

© 

Lo, I am with you alway, even unto 
the end of the world, Jesus 
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MUCH IN A NAME 


A GREAT RAILWAY 
PULLING THROUGH 

SOMETHING MUST BE 
DONE WITH TRANSPORT 

Half Hyde Park Full of Wagons 
Saved on the L.M.S. 

ROAD v RAIL AGAIN 

Some drastic action will have to be 
taken, and taken quickly, if the trans¬ 
port system of this country, so essential 
to its well-being, is to carry on in an 
economic and efficient manner. 

The problem of the competition 
between road and rail for both passengers 
and goods has reached a stage at which 1 
it must be settled. The chiefs of our 
four great railways have been to see 
the Minister of Transport about it, and 
to put before him the black prospects 
before the railways in spite of the 
desperate reorganisation they have sub¬ 
jected themselves to since the amalga¬ 
mations ten years ago. 

Burden of Rates and Taxes 

• By the Railways Act of 1921 the four 
companies were allowed to earn 160 
million pounds net revenue in 1931. 
The actual revenue was one-tenth less. 

Though part of the loss is due to 
trade depression, the competition of 
road transport has gravely affected 
the earning powers of the railways ; in 
fact, the only good effect it has had is to 
spur them to an even greater efficiency, 
the result of which will be lost if action 
is not taken to coordinate transport 
for the whole country. 

The railways point to their huge 
payments in taxes and in rates which go 
to the upkeep of the very roads used by 
the lorries and coaches of their rivals. 

The Road Repair Grievance 

In 1929 toward £57,000,000 spent by 
local authorities on the roads only 
Ti7,000,000 came from the licences of 
a 11-road vehicles. In addition £2,000,000 
was speitt on policing the roads, whereas 
the railways have to police and signal 
tlicir railroads out of their earnings. 
The railways arc subject to legal regu¬ 
lations and restrictions from which road 
transport companies are free. 

The transport people protest against 
any restrictions that might stifle a new 
and ■ efficient service, but there is un¬ 
doubtedly justice in the claim of the 
railways that they, as ratepayers, 
should not be called upon to repair 
road damage caused by their rivals. 

The determination with which the 
railways are meeting their present 
emergency was revealed in their annual 
reports, and the speech of Sir Josiah 
Stamp at the L.M.S. meeting was one 
of the most enthralling that has ever 
been delivered on the work of our 
greatest railway. It was a story of 
vision, enterprise, cooperation, and hard 
work,, a lesson to every industrialist 
: n the land in these hard times. 

Remarkable Economies 

Though the receipts of the L.M.S. 
were down £5,000,000 last year, the 
expenditure was reduced by an almost 
equal amount. Over half of this sum 
was from reduced staff and wages, but 
the remainder was saved by modernisa¬ 
tion, improvements in control, and the 
withdrawal of unprofitable services. 

Along with these withdrawals came 
amalgamations with bus services which 
earned 11 per cent for the railway on the 
sums they invested in them. In all 
one and a quarter million train-miles 
were reduced without affecting the 
regular services. Yet many trains wore 
run at a loss merely to maintain the 
goodwill of the public. 

Great improvements were effected in 
traffic. By speeding up passenger trains 
by over 4 per cent and goods trains 
by over 11 per’cent a total saving of 
four and a half million hours of men’s 
time was effected. 

Mobile gangs of workmen carried by 
motor-lorries on the rails to their work 


I N Die fading memories of Die war the 
•name of the Emden conies back 
like an image flashed on a screen. 

It appears there because the Common¬ 
wealth Government of Australia lias 
recalled it in the only way such memories 
should be revived, iu token that only 
the best in the enemy should be re¬ 
membered and the cause of the enmity 
passed by. 

This German cruiser, after being at 
large for some time among the British 
trading shipping of the North Indian 
Ocean, met her conqueror in the Corn- 


Continued from the previous column 

saved time and money, while labour- 
saving machinery was installed for 
track work and shop work. 

Nowadays they keep statistics of 
their locomotives, and know their 
weak points. As a result, they converted 
15 engines and saved a third of their 
working costs. The number of types 
of locomotives used was reduced from 
305 to 261, It may one day be 20. 
Their repairing shops were overhauled 
so that work that took five weeks in 
1925 now takes one. 

Economy in coal and oil by stoker 
and driver has resulted in the saving of 
a pound of coal a mile and nearly 
two million pints of oil a year. There 
was, too, a decrease of 28 per cent of 
mechanical defects in the engines, though 
they arc bigger and more complex. 

Improved methods of storekeeping 
released £2,000,000 of working capital. 
The wagons saved would half fill Hyde 


monwealth cruiser H.M.S. Sydney, and 
was driven ashore at the Cocos Islands, 

The Commonwealth Government re¬ 
tained the name-plate of the Enidcn as 
a trophy of victory. Now Australia is 
giving it back to the German people, 
whose pride the Emden was, in recogni¬ 
tion of tlic chivalrous bearing of her crew. 

Australia gives it, also, in the desire 
to establish friendly relations between 
the two countries. The German Chancel¬ 
lor accepts the gift in formal terms, but 
when he speaks of it as magnanimous 
every German will agree that lie means it. 


Park [ The numbers of * types of mis¬ 
cellaneous articles stocked were reduced, 
effecting small but definite savings—8 
varnishes instead of 28, and so on. 

Readers of tlic C.N, will remember 
many of the new developments on the 
L.M.S., such as the water-softening plant, 
the garages at stations, the pneumatic- 
wheeled car for road or rail, the glass- 
lined milk containers, the third-class 
sleepers (which earned £50,000 last 
year), and the double trips of the Royal 
Scots engines. 

One story told by Sir Josiah Stamp 
to show the speed of delivery possible 
with the new container is typical of 
the new spirit in our railways. 

A man sat comfortably in his house 
at Glasgow on Wednesday, the next 
day he was as comfortably settled in 
his new homo near London, his furni¬ 
ture again in place in every room. The 
L.M.S. had done it all without a scratch 
or a breakage. 


THE WORLD’S CHIEF 
PROBLEM 

NATIONS MUST DISARM 

Turkey’s Great Declaration as 
a Good Neighbour 

THINGS SAID AT GENEVA 

In spite of all, the Disarmament Con 
fcrcncc is settling down to its work. 

The first part, the fifty speeches by 
the delegates, came to a close on a note 
of hope and of determination. “ We 
know what the last war was like and we 
don’t mean to have another,” was the 
idea in every mind. 

. Everyone recognised that armaments 
were closely connected with the present 
crisis, and insisted on the need for reach¬ 
ing practical results. 

The draft of the proposed treaty has 
been accepted as a framework to be 
discussed, and many important pro¬ 
posals have been put forward. 

Fifteen delegations propose the abolr 
tiou of heavy artillery above a certain 
calibre. These include Great Britain, 
Italy, Germany, and Russia. Spain, 
America, and France prefer to make 
restrictions as to its use. 

Twelve delegations want to abolish 
tanks. These include Italy, Germany, 
and Russia, but not Great Britain. 
America is ready to restrict their size. 

Ten delegations want to abolish all 
ships over to, 000 tons. 

Death-Dealing Gases 

vSix delegations want to abolish sub¬ 
marines. These include Great Britain, 
America, and Germany, with Italy also 
if capital ships go too. France and Spain 
want to leave small submarines for 
national defence. Japan is prepared to 
regulate their use only. 

Italy, Russia, Germany, and Japan 
want to abolish aircraft carriers. 

Four delegations want to abolish 
bombing planes, including Italy and 
Russia. Eight wish to abolish military 
aviation altogether and eight others are 
in favour of international control of 
civil aviation. 

Twenty delegations arc ready to 
abolish death-dealing gases and liquids, 
and ten are ready to prohibit their 
preparation in times of peace. 

“ In every department of our work,” 
said Mr Henderson, ” we start from the 
basis of bold, practical, and construc¬ 
tive proposals put forward by responsible 
Governments with strong general sup¬ 
port We go forward in the confident 
belief that this Conference is going to 
yield practical and far-reaching results.” 

Wo give below some of the things 
said during the great debate. 

The Delegate of Panama 
. When we hear reference made to the 
humanisation of war and to the revision 
of the laws of war, wc cannot help feeling 
some astonishment. What ! have we 
banished war, have we defined war as a 
crime, have we renounced it as an 
instrument of national policy, and yet 
do we still speak of war and its laws ? 

The Greek Delegate 

The painful lessons of the past, the 
crushing burden of debts incurred during 
the war, the world-wide economic 
blizzard, the spectre of another catas¬ 
trophe, make disarmament necessary. 
The Bulgarian Delegate 

Our path would be considerably 
shortened and our task greatly facili¬ 
tated if we gave up for ever the mis¬ 
taken idea that war is inevitable. 

The Turkish Delegate 

We want to get rid of the virus of war 
in the international organism. The 
Turkish nation most ardently desires to 
live in fraternal relations with all the 
peoples of the world. Mustapha Kemal's 
Turkey today has no neighbour with 
which it cannot come to an understand¬ 
ing on all questions that arise, and deal 
with them on a basis of real and ocrfcct 
equality. 


PUMPING LONDON’S WATER 



Starting one of the giant pumping engines 


The great station of the Metropolitan Water Board at Sunbury Common filters and pumps 33 
million gallons of water each day, yet this is only about one^ninth of London’s daily supply. 
The water is pumped through an 18-mile main to a service reservoir on a hill at Highgate. 
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PONY RIDES AT 
THE ZOO 

SCRAP IN TRAINING 

Tiny Shetland For Very Young 
Visitors 

AND THE LION WHO PINES 
FOR THE LIMELIGHT 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

The Zoo has arranged a special 
attraction for very young visitors, a 
small Shetland pony called Scrap. 

Last summer two Shetland ponies 
were trained to pull a little carriage. 
Rides in the pony-cart drawn by these 
two animals, nicknamed Thunder and 
Lightning, proved such a huge success 
that another little Shetland pony has 
been bought to carry a passenger on 
his back. 

Every fine afternoon he is taken out 
into the Gardens to get used to the sight 
of elephants, lions, tigers, and other un¬ 
familiar creatures, and to learn the route 
he is to take when carrying a passpnger. 

A Miniature Steed 

ITc is equipped with a tiny saddle and 
stirrups made specially for him' and 
looks an inviting little figure. He has 
charming manners and his appearance 
is delightful, for he has a tail that 
sweeps the ground, a flowing inane, arid 
a forelock so long and thick that it 
almost hides his eyes. 

But this miniature steed will be the 
exclusive property of very young Zoo 
visitors, for no one whose weight ex¬ 
ceeds four stone will be allowed to ride 
him. Scrap is small even for a Shetland 
pony, measuring only six hands. Yet 
he is not small because he is young, for 
he is said to be six years old. 

The Zoo has made one in ore purchase 
lately, but this is now at Whipsnade. 

When Bos lock's famous menagerie 
came to an end in January and the 
greater part of the stock was purchased 
by the Zoo, the collection sent to 
Whipsnade included two trained Indian 
elephants. But only the smaller of 
them, Rosie, was bought by the Zoo ; 
the other one, known as. Dixie, was 
sent to Whipsnade to await a purchaser. 

Whipsnade Too Quiet 

Now the Zoo has decided to buy her 
too; so instead of having to say good¬ 
bye to one another Rosie and Dixie will 
continue to work together, side by side, 
giving rides to Whipsnade visitors. 

However, one of the old Bostock lions 
is changing his quarters. He is a large 
black-maned lion who seems depressed 
by the quietness of Whipsnade. He 
refuses to share a home with any other 
lion, and is believed to be pining for the 
noise and bustle of large crowds of human 
admirers. So he is being sent to tli$ 
Lion House at the Zoological Gardens, 
where he will see plenty of visitors, and 
have every opportunity of getting, a 
good share of attention. 


OUR COUNTRY ZOO 
Whipsnade Pictures Next Week 

Have you been to Whipsnade ? 

This wonderful park of 500 acres on 
the Chiltern Hills in Bedfordshire was 
visited last year by many thousands of 
people, who were charmed with the ex¬ 
perience of seeing roaming at large wild 
animals formerly seen only in zoo 
enclosures. The park is being continu¬ 
ally developed, and this year visitors 
will see a much improved Whipsnade. 

Whether you have been to Whipsnade 
or not you are sure to be interested in 
the splendid collection of photographs 
which form next week’s C.N. photo¬ 
gravure supplement, which is entitled 
Our Country Zoo. 

Please show this week’s Supplement 
of Speed and Movement to your friends, 
and tell them that the only way to make 
sure of getting the C.N. each week is to 
place an order with a newsagent. 


News Pictures of the Week 



The White Danube—People were able to walk across the frozen Danubo recently between the 
Bulgarian town of Rustchuk and the Rumanian town of Giurgiu, as seen in this picture. 



What Might Have Been—A remarkable model made in 1930, when Charing Cross Bridge 
was boing considered by a committee, is now in the London Museum. In the centre is the 
proposed bridgo, and on the left ia Waterloo Bridge, which is to be rebuilt. 



Chain to Hold a Liner—This man is cleaning the anchor-chain of the Olympic while the 
great finer is in dry-dock at Southampton. Each link weighs four hundredweights. 



A Lancashire Industry—Salted fish is exported to all parts of the world from Fleetwood. 
The salting takes three weeks, and the fish is dried, as shown here. Jtor another week. 


THE SPECULATORS 

New York Acts At Last 

WILL THE CHANCELLOR 
FOLLOW? 

Since the end of 1929, when the world 
money crisis began with the crash of 
speculators bn New York Stock Ex-' 
change, there has been rife in America 
another sort of speculation, consisting in 
selling stocks and shares in the hope 
that they will fall in price. 

The speculators who sell for a fall (to 
buy back cheaper and so make a profit) 
are . sometimes called Bears. Tlieir 
operations have been again and again 
denounced and discussed in the Ameri¬ 
can Congress. The Bear speculator 
works for a fall in price and helps to 
bring it about by making the worst of 
bad news and by spreading false rumours. 

At last we have news that the New 
York Stock Exchange has taken steps to 
make it more difficult for the Bears to 
operate. We hope the steps will be 
effective, for the serious condition of the 
American markets reacts upon the 
British markets and helps to cause a fall 
in our own securities. 

We wish the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer would bring pressure to bear on 
the committee of the London Stock 
Exchange to stop speculation here during 
this year of crisis, it could easily be done 
by enacting the rule that no stock or 
share should be bought or sold except as 
a cash transaction. This would instantly 
stop sham buying and sham selling. 

ALL THE PSALMS 
BY HEART 
An Old Lady’s Feat 

She was over 8o, and was threatened 
with blindness. 

How could she do without literature, 
she who had always loved beauty so 
passionately ? 

She thought the only remedy was to 
memorise some of the finest poetry ever 
written, and that is why Mrs. Agnes 
Howie Megaw learned the whole,of the 
Psalms by heart when she was over 80. 

Her death at 95 has just occurred. 
To the end her mind was as active as a 
girl’s, and she won several prizes only 
last year for solving cross-word puzzles. 

What kept her young ? It was the 
love of three things—books, music, and 
poor children. She kept abreast of 
modern thought by reading; she was 
a fine musician ; and she was a devoted 
I worker for the waifs and strays. 

And thus she came to an ideal old age. 


THE FOOD WE EAT 

Out of 137,000 samples of food and 
drugs analysed in 1930 only five in each 
hundred were adulterated or not up to 
standard. This is the lowest proportion 
of adulteration recorded. 

The causes of complaint range from 
small matters up to very serious frauds. 
One article sold as a preserving powdci 
consisted entirely of ground rice starch ! 
The samples of milk analysed showed 
adulteration in about seven cases in a 
hundred. Very few milk-scllcrs now 
put preservatives in their milk; the 
usual fault is added water. Bread is 
favourably reported upon. 

It certainly seems that tin and copper 
too often find their way into preserved 
vegetables. 


THE CENTRE OF THE 
TELEPHONE WORLD 

Any call, from a penny to £2 a minute, 
will be dealt with from London’s new 
telephone building, now in course of 
erection in Queen Victoria Street. 

It will be the telephone centre of the 
world. Girl operators who speak German, 
French, Italian, and Spanish will be on 
duty, and they will be able to link up 
subscribers with lines reaching round 
I the world, 
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FONG CHOY’S 
BROKEN LEG 

The Japanese Surgeon 
Mends It 

A LITTLE SCENE IN A 
HOSPITAL 

Armed conflict threatened- tojbrcak 
out in the Mission Emergency Hospital 
in San Francisco not long ago, when 
Fong Clioy, a Chinese with a broken 
leg, was brought face to face with the 
surgeon who proposed to set it. The 
surgeon was Dr Walter Iraiki, a 
Japanese. 

Fong was stretched out in the opera¬ 
ting room after his accident, feeling 
too ill to speak.. When the door 
opened to admit the spruce young 
doctor in liis white smock, all ready 
to operate, Fong opened his eyes 
listlessly. Then he raised himself on 
his elbow, and said a few hundred 
words in Chinese. The noise, M like 
a machine-gun shelling a tin roof/* as a 
bystander described it, brought two 
policemen, three nurses, and an in¬ 
terpreter to the scene and, thanks to 
their combined efforts, the difficulty 
was submitted to arbitration and an 
armistice declared. 

Difficult to Believe 

Fong found it difficult to believe 
that a Japanese doctor could operate, 
on a Chinese patient without letting 
his knife slip. One had only to read 
the papers. The nurses gave their 
word of honour , that doctors did not do 
that sort of thing, and promised not to 
leave the room during the operation. 
Finally Fong was convinced that it was 
better to run a few risks than to allow 
the painful fractures to go. unattended, 
but lie made one stipulation —no 
anaesthetics! He intended to keep his 
eye on these proceedings, no matter 
how much it might hurt. 

When it was all over, and his leg 
was safely immobilised in splints and 
bandages, Fong looked at the doctor 
with more favour, admitting gratefully 
that he was “ plitty good.” His final 
observation on the matter was that the 
Japanese doctor had undoubtedly been 
to school in China! ' i 


K.C.B. 

How Far Ugliness Will Go 

With the aid of the newspapers an 
active campaign has been going on for 
some time in France against unsightly 
hoardings along country roads. These 
have been fairly well suppressed in some 
regions, but the advertisers arc allowed 
to post bills on houses if they have the 
owner’s permission. 

Taking advantage of this provision, 
one publicity firm has been building little 
sham houses in order to put up its 
posters, and the Civil Court of Valence 
has lately given judgment against this 
firm, ruling that no more camouflage 
houses are to deface the French.highway. 

Keep Your Country Beautiful is a 
motto which is spreading far and wide 
in the hearts of all who love their 
countryside. 

NEW LIFE IN AN OLD 
CRAFT 

Somerset’s Countryside 

One of , the first of our old trades to 
feel the benefit of the depreciation of the 
£ was the ancient basket-making craft 
of Somerset. 

Foreign baskets came in so cheaply 
that the home trade was almost killed. 
Now it has its chance again, and is deter¬ 
mined to seize it. 

The Community Council of Somerset 
is combining with the Rural. Industries 
Bureau to organise all the willow growers, 
and this ancient industry may have the 
opportunity it lias been seeking so long. 


The Children s Newspaper 


In the Countryside Now 


WHEAT MYSTERY 



Watering the team 



The hay-wagon—A beautiful picture in tho Cotswokl3 



Hauling a big tree-trunk out of the wood at Eastwood Park, near Bristol 

We may gain in efficiency by the use of machinery, but, as these photographs suggest, the 
horse still has a useful and picturesque part to play in the work of the countryside. 


No Real Over-Production 

MILLIONS WANT IT AND 
CANNOT GET IT 

. / ■ 

The world wheat situation, so full 
of meaning for mankind, has been in¬ 
vestigated by the Imperial Economic 
Committee, and as a result they frankly 
confess that they do not know what is 
going to happen. 

Wheat prices have fallen, and there 
is no opinion, however expert, that can 
tell us what wheat prices arc likely 
to be this year or next year. The world 
is still in the dark, because it has not 
yet related supply to demand, or come 
to a sensible arrangement to estimate 
needs and to supply them. 

A Melancholy Fact 

During the war the world produced 
almost as much wheat as in peace, a 
striking fact due to the great increase 
of wheat-growing in the New World. 
Since- the war wheat production lias 
everywhere increased save in our own 
country. 

Wc have the melancholy fact, that 
whereas between 1920 and 1930 the 
world’s wheat area increased by a fourth, 
our own actually decreased by a*fourth. 

The world’s wheat production has 
increased not only because more land 
is under wheat, but because science has 
supplied* better methods. The wheat 
plant itself has been improved, and the 
farmer has been supplied not only with 
improved reapers and binders and 
harvester-threshers, but with the invalu¬ 
able tractor. 

The Fall in Prices 

So in 1930 the world produced 3704 
million bushels, as compared with 3020 
million bushels before the war.. These 
figures exclude the production in Russia 
and China. 

The great , fall in prices of the last 
few years cannot be said to be due to the 
production - of too much wheat, for 
hundreds of millions who wanted wheat 
could not get it.' There is over-pro¬ 
duction compared ' with the actual 
demand of buyers, but not compared 
with actual need . The remedy can only 
come with the restoration of world 
confidence and credit, and the establish¬ 
ment of a better money system. 

The committee show that in 1926 a 
'Cwt of wheat in England and Wales 
fetched 12s 5c!, - In 1930 it fetched only 
8s. In 1931 it fell to about 6s, half the 
price of 1926! 

We must hope that the wheat position 
yvill improve with the spread of common 
sense and good feeling among the nations. 

THE HUNGRY STRANGER 
A Friendly Restaurant For 
Hard Times 

; An American who owns a restaurant 
at West Point, Georgia, has discovered 
the thing he can do to help people to 
tide over hard times. 

He found.. that there were charitable 
societies to help the sick and the un- 
'bmploycd who lived in West Point, but 
there Was no one to whom the stranded 
traveller might turn for aid. 

He put a sign in the window of his 
restaurant which reads: " Stranger, 
if you are hungry and without food, 
come in and eat with me.” This 
friendly invitation has been accepted in 
the straightforward spirit in which it 
was made, and Mr Schneider has had 
an average of ten guests a day at his 
restaurant ever since. The largest num¬ 
ber to come on any one day was 21. 

Thinking this a useful, way to help, 
several people have been to sec Mr 
Schneider and have offered to pay for 
some of his transient visitors, but lie 
has refused all assistance, saying that 
this is what lie can do and he prefers to 
have it as his own .small contribution 
to the sum total of the winter’s need. 
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The Treasures of 
Table Bay 

Explorers of the Ocean 
Bed 

South Africa is going treasure-hunting. 
A syndicate has been formed at Cape 
Town to search for sunken treasure in 
Table Bay. 

Table Bay and the neighbouring 
coastline arc rich in wrecks. Before the 
construction of the Suez Canal all vessels 
sailing from the ..East to Europe were 
obliged to round the Cape, and most of 
them called at Cape Town for provisions 
and water. During that time there 
was no protection from the weather, and 
the whole area of the bay was exposed 
to the full force of the winter gales. 
Dozens‘of. ships went ashore or foundered 
at their moorings, and .in a gale of 
1865 no fewer than 18 were lost. 

Stately East Indiamen and ships from 
China and Japan were among the many 
victims during the centuries, and most 
of them carried ivory, porcelain, rare 
woods, and silver. In their strong 
rooms must have been much plate, 
coin, and jewels, which can hardly have 
deteriorated a great deal by submersion. 
It is known that in two Dutch East 
Indiamen that perished was a quantity 
of Chinese porcelain, which must be 
worth a fabulous sum today. 

Included in the apparatus of the 
treasure ship arc two water telescopes, 
consisting of long tubes of light iron 
fitted with lenses through which the 
searchers can examine the sea floor. In 
depths up to ten' or twelve fathoms 
objects can be seen quite plainly. 


THE LEPERS OF MEXICO 

Those who have read Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s Black Arrow will remember 
the sinister hooded figure of the leper 
who stole through the forest glade 
ringing a bell ceaselessly to warn people 
to keep away from him. 

But it is not so that lepers go about 
the world these days. A note reaches us 
from Mexico mentioning that there are 
several hundred lepers in Mexico City, 
many of them going about at large and 
mixing more or less freely with the other 
inhabitants. Some attend a special 
jlispcnsary opened for them in one of 
Jhe chief residential streets. 

The authorities of the Mexican 
apitai have not sufficient funds to build 
ipccial establishments to keep the lepers 
jsolated, fed, and under constant super¬ 
vision ; but Science has come to their 
rescue by declaring that there is no great 
danger to healthy people from lepers, 
and that it has never, been proved that 
leprosy is an easily contagious disease. 

With this assurance the people of 
Mexico arc unafraid of their lepers, who 
arc often seen on the buses as they go 
for treatment at the dispensaiy. 


A BOOK ABOUT OUR 
FRIENDS 

Since the C.N. began it has done its 
best to spread an understanding sym¬ 
pathy with animals, so it is with plea¬ 
sure that we come across a book on these 
lines by the R.S.P.C.A. 

It is by Douglas English, is called 
Friends of Mankind, and is arranged as 
a school reader, with questions at the 
end of each chapter, and an abundance 
of delightful pictures. 

Here the needs of most of our animal 
friends arc explained. For instance, 
many a small boy who leans over the 
gate of a sty and calls its occupant a 
dirty old pig will be surprised to learn 
from this book that, given a chance, a pig 
will keep himself a good deal cleaner than 
a small boy usually thinks necessary, 

Wc hope many C.N, boys and girls 
will read this book, and if it only makes 
some of them sorry enough for a chained 
dog to see that it lias a run every day. 
it will have done good work. 


The Pedal Cycle 
Again 

An Excellent Revival 

It is good to learn that the pedal 
cycle appears to be regaining popularity. 

It provides an excellent means of 
exercise, and limits the traveller to a 
speed which enables him to sec the 
country. Next to walking and horse- 
riding, it is the most rational form of 
combined exercise and observation. 

The pedal bicycle illustrates to the 
ordinary man the great march of 
machinery. 

I11 the last years before the invention 
of the pneumatic tyre a first-class pedal 
bicycle cost between -£15 and £ 20. We 
can now buy for from £6 to £g a first- 
class pedal bicycle complete with ball¬ 
bearing pedals, pneumatic tyres, three- 
speed gear, and oil bath gear-case,, to say 
nothing of such refinements as chromium 
plating. That is to say, the first-class 
bicycle of today is twice as good as the 
first-class bicycle of 1890, and is only 
a third of the price. In other words, wc 
get six times the value today as com¬ 
pared with 1885. At the earlier date 
the bicycle was rather a luxury. To¬ 
day it is at the command of every work¬ 
ing person. Indeed a quite good bicycle 
can be bought new for £3. 


A TOWN AND ITS OLD 
PEOPLE 

Half-way between Winchester and 
Southampton is the town of Eastleigh, 
which has sprung up round the work¬ 
shops of the Southern Railway. 

It is a growing place, and some time 
ago the local Council decided on a new 
housing scheme. The town had already 
put up a number of dwellings for work¬ 
men and their families, and for the time 
the supply of this sort of house seemed 
to be sufficient. 

But the Councillors thought of all 
the old people who were living in one 
room because no better accommodation 
was to: be had, and they set to work to 
buikl some bungalows. Now 40 of 
them have been built, each with its own 
garden. Several of the dwellings are 
ranged round a wide courtyard, so that 
in the summer the old people .will be 
able to look out of their windows on to 
a green lawn set with trees and bordered 
with beds of flowers. 


WHY A TOFF? 

Snobs arc sometimes called tuft- 
hunters, and a person who gives himself 
grand airs is sometimes called a toff. 

In an interesting reminiscence of old 
Oxford the other day Sir Herbert 
Maxwell revealed the origin of these 
old, lialf-forgottcn terms. 

When lie went to Christ Church 
College undergraduates were divided 
into three classes: peers and peers’ 
sons, who wore velvet gowns and gold 
tassels on their caps; gentlemen com¬ 
moners, who wore silk gowns and 
dined at a separate table in hall; and 
commoners, whose gowns were made of 
coarser stuff. 

In 1871 the men at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, were also divided into three 
classes. The gold tassel was called a 
tuft, and the man who sought the 
friendship of its wearer became a tuft- 
hunter. Toff came from tuft. 


C.P.O. AS POWER PRODUCER 

The Post Office is the greatest user of 
electricity in the London area. 

It consumes twenty million units in a 
year. Although only a tiny electric 
current is wanted for making a telephone 
call, the immense number of telephones 
throughout the country makes the 
aggregate demand for power one of the 
biggest in England. The Post Office 
maintains 500 electric lighting installa¬ 
tions of its own, and is thus a big pro¬ 
ducer of power as well as a big consumer. 


Millions of 
Matches 

Who Will Count Them ? 

The Census of Production tells us how 
many matches were made in the United 
Kingdom in 1931. Their value was 
^4,250,000. 

The quantity of matches represented 
by this sum of money presents a little 
problem of arithmetic which we will leave 
to our boys and girls to work out. 

The count is made by gross of boxes. 
Each box contains 50 matches. The 
number of gross of boxes is, for safety 
matches, 2,266,000, and for other sorts 
of matches 7,921,000. With that in¬ 
formation, any boy or girl cau announce 
the total sum in, shall wc say, ten 
seconds ? If children work it out for 
themselves they arc much more likely 
to remember it than if we state it here, 
and therefore we will not do so. 

It is of interest to add that more 
matches are being used than ever before. 
Between 1924 and 1930 the increase 
of population was roughly one million, 
or about two per cent. In the same time 
the total consumption * of matches 
increased by ten per cent. This, no 
doubt, is due to the further increase 
in the use of tobacco. The use of 
electric light and mechanical lighters 
must reduce the use of matches. 


THE PEN AND THE 
SWORD 

A very valuable collection of arms 
and armour has been left to the nation 
by Mr G. H. Ramsbottom of Aldcrley 
Edge, and has been placed on exhibition 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

There arc beautifully-decorated hel¬ 
mets more than 400 years old, firearms 
of the 16th century, and swords of many 
lands and periods. 

One beautiful little blade is etched 
and gilt with pictures of the 12 Apostles, 
and here the pen and the sword have 
met, for the blade bears this inscription : 
Ne me tire sans Raison : n'c me remettc 
sans Ilonneur . 

If the world had listened to the voice 
of that sword how many heartbreaks 
would have been saved ! 

Do not draw me without reason . Do 

not put me bach without honour. 

All that the League of Nations asks 
of the Powers. is that they shall not 
draw the sword without reason. 


A PIONEER 

Macgregor Laird will be honoured in 
Liverpool and Manchester next July. 
He designed and built the Alburka, the 
first iron ship to sail at sea. 

With Richard Lander he organised the 
first trading expedition to West Africa, 
starting in July, 1832. These two brave 
men and 46 others took their lives in 
their hands to make England known in 
that deadly region, and the White Man’s 
Grave claimed 30 of them. Lander him¬ 
self was wounded in a raid on his ship, 
and died at Fernando Po. 

Fever spared Laird, and in 1837 he 
formed a company to run steamships 
from England to America. Their ship 
Sirius, in the following year, was the 
first to. cross from Europe to America 
entirely under steam. 


SEE HOW THEY COME 

The Comc-to-Britain Movement is suc¬ 
ceeding, though not quite in the way wc 
expected. Instead of visitors on holiday 
we are receiving whole firms on business. 

During the last few weeks we have 
heard of a Dutch firm settling at 
Accrington to manufacture textiles, side 
by side with a German firm busy on silk 
for ties : while another German firm is 
opening a stocking factory at Hinckley. 

At Watford a Belgian firm is to make 
biscuits, while an American firm manu¬ 
factures spectacle frames. 

There seems to be a bit of good in 
everything, even in tariffs. 


A New Way With 
Old Churches 

Norwich Has Another 
Treasure House 

To St Peter Hungatc Church at 
Norwich has come a second life. It is 
to become a museum of Church treasures. 

Five centuries ago pious men built 
it, one of Norwich’s 40 churches, and 
beautified it with lovely stained-glass. 
The glass remains, the congregation has 
slipped away. 

But St Peter Hungatc will not now 
share the fate of so many of the little 
churches of the countryside from 
which the tide of population lias receded, 
leaving them empty and sometimes 
derelict. It will be beautified again. 
More people will visit it every day of 
the week than for many years entered 
it in a month of Sundays. 

Its conversion is a signal act in the 
history of the Church of England, which 
since the Reformation has not con¬ 
sented to let its churches be passed over 
for any other purpose than that: for 
which they were built. It has allowed 
many to be pulled down. Not long ago 
a bishop proposed that 19 City churches 
should go. 

Norwich has found a better way. Its 
church that now becomes a museum 
will house beautiful sacred and historic 
things. Over its door may still be 
written : “ For I, O Lord, have loved 
the beauty of Thy house and the place 
where Thine honour dwellcth.” 


A STRANGE BIRD COMES 
TO FLEET STREET 

There is a charming bird hovering 
above the roar and traffic of Fleet: 
Street. It is the Liver Bird, lately come 
to Mersey House, a slim, pleasant build¬ 
ing that stands close by the magnificent 
Daily Telegraph office. 

The Liver bird (pronounced Lyvcr, 
please) is a mythical creature whose 
real nature and form have been very 
much argued, and is part of the arms of 
Liverpool. It was not really a cor¬ 
morant, scholars say, but iti process of 
time has come to be called one. 

Whatever it may be, the bird and the 
piece of seaweed are poised very de¬ 
lightfully above Fleet Street, where, in 
spite of the havoc wrought by recent 
building, there are still some charming- 
skylines and very fine fa9ades. Every 
time wc sec it Yvc think of Liverpool and 
the vast tide of traffic in the Mersey, of 
that huge city which carries the name 
of this strange bird in commerce and 
tradition to the ends of the Earth. 


FOR THOSE WHO GAVE 
THEIR STRENGTH 

Budapest motor-buses have been 
provided with special seats, two in each 
bus, bearing the inscription : For 
Disabled Soldiers. 

These scats arc near the door, are 
somewhat lower than the benches, and 
have arms. No one is allowed to use 
them if a disabled soldier is present. 

Not that any member of the public 
could ever refuse to give up his seat to a 
war cripple, but often these brave men 
arc shy of claiming the courtesy and are 
overlooked. With seats specially re¬ 
served for them such a thing cannot 
happen, and they need feel no constraint. 


IN MEMORY OF SCOTT 

Cambridge is to erect a memorial 
building to the memory of Captain Scott, 
the brave explorer who lost his life in 
South Polar regions. 

It will house the Scott Polar Research 
Institute. This institute was founded 
by the Scott Memorial Fund, which 
endowed it with a gift of £1 3,000. In its 
temporary premises it lias collected a 
great amount of knowledge connected 
with the Arctic and Antarctic, and it 
has a good collection of relics. . 
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'Peed and Movement 

Life and Machines in This Hurrying Age of the World 

The cry of our age is for speed, more speed. Long, long ago Man was which outstrip any living creature on land or water or in the air. But a 
slower than the animals, and then he tamed the horse and made it carry machine is a lifeless thing and a picture of it does not always suggest 
him on its back. For thousands of years that remained Man’s fastest movement; photographs of Man and the animals, such as those that are 
mode of travel, but now, in this mechanical age, he has invented machines given in this Supplement, serve to convey a far better impression of action. 

I 



Clearing the hurdle—An impression of vigorous movement conveyed by a picture of a jumping horse. 



A racing car at speed on Brooklands track. 


Man rode to Civilisation on the back of the horse, and even though 
the motor now speeds up the life of the world considerably the 


day of Man's,, old friend 
and horse are destined 


is by no means over. Man, machine, 
to march together into the Future. 
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Children’s Newspaper Phc 


Movement as the Camera Sees It—Twelve Picti 



A water toboggan towed by a motor-boat takes a leap over a partly-submerged obstacle. A bird which runs but does not fly—the ostrich. 




Speed on the Rugby field—a fast three-quarter racing for the line. An Alsatian anxious to play tennis. 



A trotting race across th 


No period in the history, of the world has seen such vast changes as by the invention of methods of speedy travel. For thousands of year 
the last hundred years, and these changes have been brought about there was little speeding-up of the life of the world, and then came th 
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jres of Man. Animals, and 


Machines in Action 


i . 

i. 



w in the Bavarian Alps. 



A remarkable picture of athletic effort in a University hurdle race. 



A race with skipping ropes. Ice hockey, one of the fastest games of all. 


railway. Almost at a bound the rate of travel was increased three- aeroplane is rapidly becoming indispensable. It has carried Man at 
fold. Now the car has made itself a part of our daily life and the more than 400 miles an hour ; but a far greater speed is expected. 
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The Restless Leisure of the Workaday World 



A thrilling leap in the course of a ski run. 


Dropping to Earth—the moment before the parachute opens. 



Miss England the Second, which set up a world’s water-speed record of Jio miles an hour. 




Blue Bird, Sir Malcolm Campbell’s car, which has travelled at more than 260 miles an hour. 


The Supermarine seaplane that has flown at more than 400 miles an hour. 


The work of the world demands such untiring energy that it would leisure. That this is not so we are reminded by these pictures, for 
seem logical if we demanded rest and quiet during our hours of sport and speed records are characteristics of the twentieth century. 

Printed and published by The Amalgamated Tress, Ltd., The Jfleetway nouse, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 4 
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ECLIPSES OF THE 
MOON 

Ready-Reckoner of the 
Ancient Astronomers 

THE EFFECT OF LEAP YEAR 

Dy the C.N. Astronomer 

On Tuesday March 22 the Earth will 
pass between the Moon and the Sim. 

The Earth's shadow will overspread 
nearly the whole of the Moon's disc, so 
that she will be almost totally eclipsed. 
Unfortunately this event occurs early in 
the day, between 11 and 2 o'clock, when 
the Moon is shining on the other side of 
the Earth, where, of course, it is night. 
Therefore this eclipse can only be seen 
from countries bordering the. Pacific 
Ocean, and will be of little interest to us. 

Not till September 14 will an eclipse 
of the Moon be visible in England, and 
then it will be only partial. Eclipses of 
the Moon, on account of their singular 
impressiveness, have been always one 
of the sights of the heavens ; and from 
the most ancient times of which we have 
any historical record an eclipse of 
either Sun or Moon was the one celestial 
event above all others regarded with 
awe and wonder. As their occurrence 
could be foretold, the event was looked 
forward to by the ancient priest- 
astronomers of Egypt and Babylonia 
with the greatest interest; 

Regular Eclipses 

Even the most ancient Chaldeans 
knew when an eclipse of the Moon 
or Sun was to take place, for they 
had discovered that eclipses repeated 
themselves after 18 years and u£ days 
had elapsed. 

. . They did not know why this happened, 
only that it did so with unfailing regu¬ 
larity, and they named this 18-ycar 
period the Saros, a Chaldean name by 
which it is still known. This was one 
of the first discoveries of astronomy as 
an exact science. 

Now this particular eclipse of the 
Saros, which we shall be denied seeing 
next week, last occurred on March 12 
1914. Then the eclipse was partly 
visible in England. It actually hap¬ 
pened 11J days earlier in the month, 
but,, owing to the added Leap .Year 
day of this year, it appears to be only 
10J days over the 18 years between 
March 12 1914 and March 22 1932 to 
complete the Saros. 

One-Third of a Day 

We see, therefore, that anyone may 
now predict future eclipses from present 
ones or old almanacks, being careful to 
add the odd one-third day, and also to 
take note of the number of Leap Years. 
So next Tuesday's eclipse will be re¬ 
peated in 18 years irj days after, and 
with this difference/ that it will be 
observable in England. 

This is because during the odd one- 
third day, that is, eight hours, the 
Earth will have turned a third of the 
way round toward the moonlit side, and 
so brought England within v.iew of tlic 
eclipse. Moreover, as that year*, 1950, 
will not be a Leap Year, the full 18 
years and ir J- days may be counted. 

Priests and Astronomers 

The total eclipse of the Sun. which 
occurred on August 21 1914, and was 
partly observed in England, is going to 
be repeated on August 31 next, just 18 
years and ioj- days after ; but, owing 
to it being one-third of a day later, wo 
shall not see it in England. 

Thus wo may learn the recurrence of 
eclipses by : means of this wonderful 
Chaldean ready-reckoncr, the Saros. 
It is not absolutely exact, but it is near 
enough to foretell eclipses some hun¬ 
dreds of years ahead. 

How marvellous the priest-astrono¬ 
mers of those ancient empires of tlic 
East must have appeared to the people 
by being able thus to act as prophets 
and foxetcll the temporary J blotting-out 
of the Sun or the Moon. G. F. M. 


The Children's 

How and Why 

BOOKS 

Tlic delightful ITow and Why scries 
of educational books issued by Blacks 
at 2s 6d ai*c Ending . their way on to 
many playroom and schoolroom shelves. 

Each volume is a thing of beauty, 
made of good paper, printed in good 
type, and bound in a cover so alluring 
that it seems to be crying Come, buy me ! 
Come, read me ! 

One of the best of them is The 
Paintbox, an introduction to modern 
art by Martin Armstrong, telling the 
Story of the contributions made by 
nations toward the progress of art down 
the centuries. 

When the jugglers of Italy at last 
became tired and could no longer 
astonish the world by their miraculous 
exploits the bright ball of painting was 
tossed from group to group of European 
artists, and each country added some 
marvel of achievement, here simply 
explained. 

An Entrancing Volume 

The Greeks, by Rosalind Murray, is 
another entrancing volume which few 
boys and girls will be able to stop 
reading until they reach the end. It 
;has a foreword by Professor Gilbert 
.Murray, and tells us an immense number 
of interesting things about the ancient 
Greeks. The insight and appreciation 
with which Miss Murray writes of their 
achievements are what might be expected 
from her brilliant father’s daughter. 

Pessimists who predict that our 
civilisation will crash like all others 
should read The Story of Civilisation, 
by C. E. M. Joad, a I low and Why book 
which fits well into this series. 

Mr Joad believes modern civilisation 
will outlast those that have fallen 
because it is free from the danger of 
being overrun by barbarians. Other 
civilisations were like oases in a desert 
of savagery, and sooner or later the 
desert closed in and the oasis was no 
more. But modern civilisation is far 
more widespread. Practically no part 
of the world is untouched by it, though 
it is a sad fact that' wc arc still un¬ 
civilised enough to be prouder of our 
battleships than of our poets and 
makers of beautiful things. 

The Life of Birds 

The Life of Birds, by T. A. Coward, 
tells us the How and Why of our little 
brothers the birds. The chapter called 
Going Out Into the World is of particular 
interest. Sometimes birds have been 
seen by airmen flying from five to ten 
, thousand feet above the Earth or sea. 
They understand more than we think 
about tacking and managing the wind. 

The Essentials of Life series is a set 
of playtime lesson books which are 
being brought out at 4s by Batsford. 
Clothing, by Colonel F. S. Brcrcton, 
gives us many peeps behind the scenes of 
the workaday life of ancient and'modern 
times. It is crammed with secrets of 
how our clothes arc made, and gives the 
history of spinning and weaving, besides 
many other interesting bits of informa¬ 
tion, Wc arc also shown how clothes 
arc made clean, and arc taken behind 
tlic scenes of a modern laundry and a 
dry-cleaning works. 

Quite as interesting is the volume on 
Travel, by the same author, a history 
book'of travel by land and sea. 


A PEACE GARDEN 

To God in His glory we two nations 
dedicate this garden , and pledge ourselves 
that so long as men shall live wc zvill 
not take up arms against each other , 

This inscription will be carved on a 
stone which will be the only visible 
mark in the invisible boundary line 
between Canada and the United States. 
It will stand in a Peace Garden of 3000 
acres in the Turtle Mountain Reserve, 
partly in Manitoba and partly in North 
Dakota. It is to commemorate more 
than a century of unbroken friendship 
between the two countries, and will be 
I dedicated on July 14 this year. 


Newspaper 

C. L. N. 

A New Source of Help 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS RECRUITING 
FOR THE C.L.N. 

Number of Members, 32,312 

Sunday Schools arc now beginning to 
support the C.L/N. and to obtain new 
members. 

So far the C.L.N. has been recruited 
chiefly through day schools. The rest 
of our thirty-two thousand have joined 
singly as a result of reading about the 
C.L.N., and .without waiting to be 
asked to join by somebody else. 

This new source of help is very cheer¬ 
ing. A teacher at a Sunday School in 
Leeds tells us that over twenty of tlic 
children have become members. A 
C.L.N. corner has been set aside where 
pictures, toys, and so on from other 
countries are displayed, thus creating 
interest and making non-members wish 
to join. «If.this idea is taken up by 
other Sunday Schools it will be a fine 
way of increasing our membership. 

How To Do Your Bit 

* We arc glad to hear that the District. 
High School, Gcraldtown, Australia, 
has a League of Nations notice board, 
on which arc posted pictures, cuttings, 
posters, and news of tlic latest work of 
the League. 

Every boy and girl who reads about 
the foolish and expensive war in, the 
Far East will want to do something 
toward stopping war for ever. You 
can do your bit at once by joining the 
C.L.N,, and working with thousands of 
other children for the peace of the world 

How to Join the League 

All letters should be addressed: C.L.N., 
15 , Grosvenor Crescent, 
London, S.W.l. 

No C.L.N, letters to he 
sent to the C.N. office. 

Each application 
The C.L.N. Badge should enclose six¬ 
pence for card and badge, with your 
full name, age, birthday, and school. 

WHAT TO DO WITH THE 
KlNEMA 

Charlie Chaplin in a School 

Wc have always said that the greatest 
educational device now being wasted is 
the Kincma, and it delights us, there¬ 
fore, to hear of a school where the 
Kinema is being used as it should be. 

Instead of waiting in a queue and 
paying a few pennies to see a film of 
High Life in Hollywood, which has little 
interest to any intelligent small boy or 
girl, the children of the Thames Road 
Council School at Blackpool have sat in 
their classroom and seen some of the 
most thrilling films they have .ever come 
across. 

There were Eskimos and seals and 
reindeer and Arabs and camels, bees 
swarming, moths and caterpillars dis¬ 
guising themselves as leaves and twigs; 
animals of all sorts and sports of all sorts; 
then a bit of an ancient story, the Norse 
saga of Siegfried; and finally, because to 
learn to laugh is one of the most import¬ 
ant things in this hard world, came 
Charlie Chaplin. 

Those children had never had such a 
jolly day at school, and we arc sure they 
never learned more from a lesson. 

Mr H. W. Cooke, headmaster of this 
Blackpool school, has given a great start 
to other schools with the Kinema, and 
wc. feel sure that Sir Cuthbcrt Grundy, 
Chairman of the School Managers and a 
very good friend of tlic C.N., has had 
much to do with it. 

A C.N. friend travelling in Devon 
writes that lie found the church doors 
locked at Marwood, Roborougli, and 
High Bickington. 


II 



M ARCH is a month of fierce 
weather, of heavy rains, 
piercing winds and sometimes snow. 
March is a month when influenza 
attacks those whose strength has 
been sapped by the long winter 
months ; it is a month when chest 
and throat ailments are numerous. 
March is a month when children 
need special attention against whoop¬ 
ing cough, measles, bronchitis and 
the many complaints peculiar to 
childhood. 

Parents need to be specially vigi¬ 
lant during March. A child with a 
cold, although apparently all right, 
should he carefully watched, as a 
cold is often the beginning of a 
serious illness or an infectious disease. 

The sunless days of the winter 
months, when the necessary amount 
of fresh air and outdoor exercise are 
curtailed, place a heavy strain on 
the child’s physical and mental 
strength. Unconsciously, a child 
has to put forth a greater effort to 
withstand the vagaries of the weather 
—physically, because the heat and 
energy-giving supplies of the body 
are used up more quickly ; and 
mentally, because brain power is 
dependent upon physical strength, 
and also is influenced adversely by 
depressing weather conditions. 

Every child whether ill or well will 
benefit considerably if “ Ovaltine ” 
—made from malt, milk and eggs— 
is added to the daily diet. It sup¬ 
plies all the nutriment necessary for 
building up body, brain and nerve. 



Buildsup Brain, Nerve and Bodij 

Prices in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
i/i, 1/10 and 3/3 per tin . 

^535 
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JRAWBERRY 


BUY WISELY— 
BUY 



har^: 


JELLIES, JAMS 
& MARMALADE 


Made in England from Empire wheat only 

SHREDDED 
WHEAT 



100% PURE FOOD 


MADE mr THE SHREDDED WHEAT GO. LTD., WELWYN GARDEN CITY. HERTFORDSHIRE. 


—a—a; 

CREMONA 

S I A (jtf TRADE MAQK 

oUbm-|9oujq|ors 

are different! 




The Turk Packet FREE. 

AH applicants for my new approval sheets 
sending iXd. postage will receive 15 Turkish 
stamps free, Pictorial, War, Jubilee, Surcharged, 
etc., usually sold at ij 3. Additional free set to 
customers giving collectors* addresses. 

H. WATKINS 

(Dept, C.P. 2 ), 60 , Leicester Road, East Finchley, N. 2 , 


A 





HONEY 


spoonful 
in your por¬ 
ridge makes 

a delicious 
dish f 0 r Sole World Agents: 

breakfast. C. & E. MORTON, LTD 

HOME TRADE DEPT., Portsoken House, 155-7, Minories, E.C.3 


A Friend leaves 
John Rylands 

Dr Mingana’s New Home 

Rylands Library, the most beautiful 
home of learning in Manchester, lias lost 
an old friend. 

DrSMingana, for 17 years keeper of 
the Oriental manuscripts, has decided 
to go and look after a collection of liis 
own manuscripts. These are kept at 
the Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham, 
where a new library is about to be built. 

Dr Mingana is a very distinguished 
worker in Oriental languages, and has 
done a great labour for scholarship by 
his researches in ancient Syriac and 
Arabic manuscripts. He has not only 
made many discoveries of unknown 
Eastern books, but has spent an immense 
toil in cataloguing the Arabic manu¬ 
scripts in Rylands, a work which takes 
the form of a large*book of 600 pages. 

An Enduring Monument 

During his stay at Rylands, thanks to 
the generosity of Mr Edward Cadbury 
and leave of absence from the library, 
Dr Mingana was able to go to the East 
searching for more inanuscripts of im¬ 
mense importance to the student. 

The world in general can. know very 
little of the toil of men like Dr Mingana, 
would not understand it if he tried to 
explain the difference between one group 
of manuscripts and another and their 
bearing on European history and scholar¬ 
ship. Students of Oriental languages 
know, and Rylands knows. The chair¬ 
man of the library governors could say 
nothing higher to Dr Mingana, in ex¬ 
pressing appreciation of his distinguished 
service to the cause of scholarship, when 
he said: “Your work in Syriac will 
remain as an enduring monument of 
the years you have been with us.” 

Dr Mingana may be retiring from 
official life, but his research work will 
not cease. He feels that* lie wants an¬ 
other lifetime to deal with the. manu¬ 
scripts at Selly Oak. 


WHO LOVES ALICE? 
Here Is Your Opportunity 

“ They are going to call a ward, after 
Lewis Carroll/' said Alice. 

“ Award of what ? ” demanded the 
Mad Hatter. 

“ I didn’t say award , I said a ward,” 
protested Alice. . 

“ There you go again,” cried the Mad 
Hatter, “ repeating yourself like a 
watch.” 

" Not an award, but a wai*d,” Alice 
explained with dignity. 

“ Who is the. guardian ? ” asked the 
Mad Hatter. 

" There isn’t one,” said Alice. 

“ There must be ! ” cried the Mad 
Hatter. ** You can’t have a ward 
without a guardian any more than you 
can be naughty without tea. For 
why ? If you take away tea nought 
remains.” 

Nevertheless, Alice was right. It is 
proposed to name a children’s ward at 
St Mary’s Hospital, Paddington, after 
Lewis Carroll. That will be one way 
of marking the centenary of the birth 
of the man who enchanted the world 
with his nonsense. 

And why out of all the hospitals in 
England was this one chosen ? There 
is a very interesting reason for that, for 
one of Lewis Carroll’s nephews is on the 
staff of St Mary's. 

The chairman of the hospital could 
doubtless furnish many other reasons 
why we should send contributions to 
the ward ; but none will appeal more 
to lovers of Alice in Wonderland. 


The King of Norway has created Mr 
Howard Wliitehouse, Warden of Bem- 
bridge School, a Knight of the Order of 
St Olav, in recognition of his services for' 
the preservation of the Fram. 


OLD HOUSES OF 
OLD ENGLAND 

CEASELESS DISCOVERY 
OF THE PAST 

What the Romans and Saxons 
and Normans Left Behind 

PIECING HISTORY TOGETHER 


Kent has been called the county of 
castles. Standing so near to the Conti¬ 
nent, it was inevitable that it should 
have a succession of carty Settlers. 

When these invaders had had time to 
settle themselves they would need to 
erect substantial 
buildings for pro¬ 
tection. Notable 
among these were 
those set up by 
the Romans, 
though there were 
some massive 
stones erected by 
earlier builders 
which have with¬ 
stood time and 
weather. 

Archeologists 
arc working 



‘A very old portrait found 
under the plaster of a 
wall at Luddesdown Court 
in Kent 


steadily to accumulate every remnant 
of tradition and every fragment of stone 
discovered to piece together again the 
history of the past. 

Mankind may come in time to know 
a great deal about the builders of Kits 
Coty, of Coldrum, and the large number, 
of fallen Stone Circles which lie about 
the country. These were built long 
before the Romans came. 


There would doubtless be much inter¬ 
course between the Romanised natives 
and the new invaders ; it seems highly 
improbable that the whole native popu¬ 
lation was driven to the extreme west 
of the island. The new Saxon settlers 
would in time erect their buildings.' 
Probably the natives had been taught 
to build for their Roman conquerors, 
and there is little doubt the Saxons 
would use these workers in their turn. 


Vanished Roman Buildings 

Every piece of Saxon work that is 
found should be examined and com¬ 
pared, for Norman influence was prob¬ 
ably so .powerful and overwhelming 
that Saxon buildings were generally 
considered out of date. They would be 
soon altered or pulled down to make 
way for the new Gothic style of building. 
The Roman buildings have almost all 
vanished, save for a few foundations. 

The value of the building, materials 
seems to account for this. In some old 
buildings the timbers have been “ used 
over again from still older buildings, 
and in some cases'they arc even now 
sound and good enough for use. 

Whatever can be learned by a study 
of the lives i and customs of those who 
lived in this island in early times is 
surely most interesting. Because of 
what we owe to our Saxon ancestors, 
who largely built up our forms of 
government, we ought to preserve every 
rare scrap of Saxon work which is 
brought to light. There is . an early 
Saxon stone arch to be seen in Christ 
Church, Oxford, a Saxon doorway built 
up of Roman tiles or bricks in a church 
at Colchester, and blocked-up windows 
and doors all over the country in places 
such as the venerable Luddesdown 
Court, near Cobham, in Kent. 

Nearly 1000 Years Old 

If arches and doors prove to be Saxon 
work it is a matter for consideration 
how much of the surrounding walls were 
Saxon also. The idea that Saxon build¬ 
ings, were solely of timber is being 
seriously challenged. 

A thousand years is a long time for a 
building to stand, and we rightly treasure 
the early Norman buildings which are 
left to us, for they are nearly approach¬ 
ing that venerable age. Many of them 
have a charm and beauty apart from the 
deep interest inspired by antiquity. 
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SYDNEY’S GREAT 

Bridge 

A British Achievement 

Sydney Harbour Bridge is to be 
opened on March 19. One more gate¬ 
way, we may hope, to Empire prosperity. 

The bridge connecting the city with 
the northern suburbs represents one of 
the foremost engineering feats of modern 
times, and it stands as a triumph of 
British industry. The contract for the 
erection of the bridge was put up for 
world competition, and England won. 
The- design, the contractors, the steel, 
and the men employed, who numbered 
over a thousand, were all British. 

The total length of this massive 
structure, with its approaches, is 3816 
feet, of which the main span measures 
1650 feet. It was the joining together of 
the two spans which was considered the 
most important-part of the whole task, 
and at this stage about three feet was 
left between them to allow for final 
construction and the movements due to 
temperature changes. 

. Room for the Largest Ships 

There is an allowance of headway for 
shipping of 170 feet over a distance of 
1250 feet., so that the largest ships can 
pass beneath ; and the highest point of 
the arch is about 450 feet above sea- 
level. The deck of the bridge is 160 
feet wide, sufficient to carry four lines of 
railway traffic, six lines of vehicular 
traffic, and two footways. 

Though so massive Sydney Bridge 
has been designed in keeping with the 
aesthetic requirements of its matchless 
situation, and its stateliness enhances 
the imposing dignity of headlands and 
city buildings surrounding one of the 
world’s finest hai*bours. Each of its four 
pylons has panelled bronzes of notable 
events in Australian history, and on one 
of those panels, showing a design of 
the bridge itself, are the names of those 
chiefly concerned in its construction. 

Although nine million pounds, the 
colossal amount exj'iendcd on the work, is 
over double the contract price at which 
11 lc work was undertaken eight years 
ago the benefits to be derived from it 
are such as to overcome any qualms 
that may be felt on the matter. The 
direct crossing of the trains from the 
North Shore to the city terminal alone 
will save business men untold time, and 
time is money in Sydney as in any other 
part of the world. 

WHO WAS PETER THE 
GREAT? 

Born Moscow, 1672 . Died, 1 725 . 

. At first he reigned jointly with his 
half-brother, the weak-minded Ivan, 
bxit after his death reigned, alone. He 
Europeanised his army, and set about 
the creation of a navy and the provision 
of harbours, of which, at this time, 
Russia had but one, Archangel. 

He seized Azov, and then set forth to 
sce : what, civilisation was doing for other 
peoples. He visited several countries, 
eventually reaching England. At Ams¬ 
terdam, disguised as a labourer, he 
worked as a shipwright, and devoted his 
leisure to the study of science and 
philosophy.' From England he carried 
back engineers, artificers, surgeons, 
artillerymen, and artisans to the num¬ 
ber of 500. 

At home lie encouraged literature, 
developed trade with other countries, or¬ 
ganised a national Church, and founded 
St: Petersburg as the capital. He was 
.engaged in many wars and internal 
rebellions during his. reign, but he 
extended his dominions and made 
Russia a civilised nation. A genius in 
creative ability, he was a savage in his 
wrath,;< t an Asiatic in his pleasures. 
Allowing for his limitations, he perhaps 
■deserves his title Great, for lie. was 
one of :■ the ■ most remarkable _ men of 
any age. 
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THE DANGER TRAIL tTc! Bridges 


CHAPTER 47 

Yellow Bullets 

TVerek glanced at Tod. Tod, in this 
mood, was . entirely reckless. He 
would go bull-headed for the Indians with 
his bare fists rather than give up the 
emeralds. 

Derek knew Tod much better than Kcspi 
did, and ho was certain it was no use giving 
him orders, for Tod would not obey them. 

“ Then you want to fight ? ” he said. 

“ There’s nothing else for it,” said Tod. 

" Well, it’s no use going into it blind. 
Have you any plan of campaign ? ” 

" How’d it be to collar this golliwog gent, 
and hold him as hostage ? ” 

The golliwog chief seemed to know they 
were talking about him. He had moved 
back and was watching them with a scowl 
on his ugly face. 

Derek knew that was no good, for before 
they could reach the man his Indians would 
be all over them. White he racked his 
brain for some way out he was surprised to 
see a sudden grin spread over Tod’s face. 

“Derek, I’ve a scheme,” he chuckled, 
and before Dcrclc could stop him Tod flung 
up his gun and fired. 

To Derek it was clear that lie fired over 
the heads of the Indians, for none of them 
moved. For the moment they stood quite 
still, too startled to take any action. 

“ And now,” said Tod, jumping back, 
“ we’d better take cover, and do it quick.” 
He flung himself flat and pulled his coat 
over liis head.. As lie did so one of the 
Indians gave a shrill scream. 

Not till then did Derek see what Tod 
had done. A huge hornet’s nest hung from 
a branch directly above the spot where the 
Indians had been standing. It was a 
grey, papery mass larger than a football. 
The charge of shot had knocked it all to 
bits, and several hundred extremely angry 
yellow and black hornets were already 
taking vengeance on whatever was near. 

The naked bodies of the Indians gave 
them no protection, and next moment the 
whole lot were dancing, screaming, yelling, 
and trying vainly to beat away the savage 
insects which fastened on them.' Sonic 
hornets 11 cw across toward Tod and Derek, 
but they and Kcspi and Mauacan were all 
flat on the ground and lying perfectly still. 

The Indians were already running. 
Golliwog chief and all, they went away at 
a pace which, must have broken all records, 
and when the boys ventured to look up not 
one was within sight. 

” Tod, you’re a genius,” chuckled Derek, 
“ and you’ve saved tlic emeralds. Didn't 
he, Kcspi ? ” 

“lie take big chance,” replied Kespi 
gravely, “ but it work well. Now I think 
we not be here when Indians come back.” 

“ Wc won’t l ” said Tod with emphasis. 
“ Let's go.” 

They went, and at top speed. Even the 
donkeys seemed to understand there must 
be no dawdling for they had never before 
travelled so fast. 

It began to grow dusk, but Kcspi did not 
stop. There is not much twilight in Bolivia; 
the darkness thickened quickly under the 
heavy trees. The trail was very bad, and 
twice the donkeys got bogged and had to 
be v liaulcd out of deep mud. Still Kcspi 
pushed on. 

“ Wish I knew what he was making for,” 
grunted Tod. 

With liis short legs he was making heavy 
weather of it in the muddy ground, and, like 
the rest, was dog-tired. They bumped into 
trees, they lost the trail and found it again, 
and Derek was beginning to wonder if they 
were going to travel all night when all of a 
sudden they came to a more open space, 
where the ground dipped to a small stream. 

“ I think we came pretty soon,” said 
Kcspi, speaking for tlie first time for more 
than an hour. It was lighter here, for 
though the Moon was not up the stars were 
bright. Their light showed a bridge made 
of one huge tree trunk spanning the narrow 
gorge through which the stream flowed, and 
it took them a quarter of an hour of the 
hardest kind of work to get the donkeys to 
cross. When at last this was done Kcspi 
pointed to the log. 

“ We cut him, then we camp,” lie said. 

Tod groaned. Every muscle was aching, 
but he knew that Kespi was right. He. 
got out the axe, and set to work. Dcrclc 
relieved him at intervals, and at last the 
great log wpnt crashing down into the 
ravine. Not until he was certain no one 
could cross would Kcspi allow a fire. 

Then coffee was made and some meat and 
yams cooked, and the boys swallowed their 
food and,, waiting only to swing - their 


hammocks and arrange a scrap of mosquito 
net around their heads, were soon asleep. 

When Dcrclc woke dawn was breaking. 
The first thing he saw was Kespi crouched 
by the red ashes of the fire. He sprang out. 
“ Kcspi, you haven’t been there all night! ” 
he exclaimed. 

Kcspi raised a hand. “ You tired, I old 
and not want much sleep. 'You no tell Tod.” 

Not another word would he let Derek 
say, but it was one of those things which 
Derek never forgot. 

That morning the road ran upward 
again, so the air was cooler, and before night 
they covered a lot of ground. .From the 
crest of a rise they saw.again the river which 
Derek had seen two days before. It was 
nearer now ; Kespi prophesied they would 
reach it in another couple of days. 

All that day they"travelled steadily along 
tlic narrow, winding track, and ^before 
midday they came upon the ashes of a 
camp fire.. 

“ Say, wc’rc catching up on Dolaro,” 
Tod remarked. 

“ Not much wonder seeing the way we’ve 
been travelling,” Dcrclc answered. “ And 
the odds are that lie’s taking it easy, think¬ 
ing we’re in the hands of those Indians.” 

“ Wc catch him by night,” Kcspi said. 

“ Do wc want to catch him ? ” Derek 
asked. 

“ We want pass him,” was Kcspi’s 
answer. They were now in the lower foot¬ 
hills, but the ground still rose and fell in 
great waves, and toward evening they 
came to a low ridge which was all rock. 

Queer sort of rock too, for it was a mass 
of steep little ridges. It looked, as Tod 
said, very much like a rough sea suddenly 
turned into stone. The tops of the ridges 
were bare, but there was thick bush in the 
gullies. As tlvcy started to climb the ridge 
Kcspi checked them and pointed. A thin 
column of smoke rose straight into the air. 

“ Him Dolaro,” said Kespi. 

CHAPTER 48 
Dolaro Cooks Their Goose 

" /"'’old supper tonight/’ said Tod dis- 

^ mally, for Kespi would allow no 
fire for fear of Dolaro seeing the smoke. 

“ It be all right tomorrow,” lie said. 
“ We start soon and go on before him/’ 
They ate and they turned in at once. Their 
camp was in one of the small gullies so they 
were safe from the sight of Dolaro and his 
men. Kcspi’s directions were to rise an 
hour before dawn and, making a round, 
pass Dolaro. It was fairly certain that 
lie was not hurrying. 

Derek was sleeping soundly when Tod 
roused him. 

“ There’s the nastiest kind of a noise 
going on I ever did hear. Wish you’d listen 
and tell me what you think it is.” 

The sound which came out of the night 
was like nothing earthly, Dcrclc shivered. 

“It sounds like a ghost, child crying 
for its mother,” he said, and it was not a 
bad description. Tod looked at Derek, and 
in the light of a new risen Moon his face 
seemed white and pinched. 

“ Ever hear of the Ghost Bear, Derek ? ” 
he asked. The Indians all believe in it. 
They say it’s a bad spirit which wails 
at night like a child, and when anyone 
goes out to it the thing kills them.” ■ 

Dcrclc shivered again. 

“It sounds perfectly beastly, but it’s 
just one of these silly legends.” 

A shot rang out, and Tod started. 

“That’s Dolaro. He’s worse scared 
than wc.” 

A regular volley crashed, .and tlic noise 
roused Kespi. The boys told him of 
the strange wailing they had heard. 

“ Is there such a' thing, as the Ghost 
Bear ? ” Tod asked him. 

“ There ghosts in all places,” Kespi 
answered, “ but I no think this one ghost.” 

“ Whatever it is, it’s, stopped now,” said 
Derek. “ We’d best go back to .sleep if we 
have to get up early.” 

Kespi Was standing up listening keenly. 

“ What’s up, Cliicf ? ” Tod asked. 

“ Someone come,” Kespi answered brifcfly. 
And a moment-later a dini figure was in 
sight, slipping softly down the hill toward 
the .camp. 

Tod raised his gun, then lowered it. “ Why, 
it’s Manacan ! ” he exclaimed softly, 

Manacan it was. Kcspi faced him. 

“ What have you been doing away from 
the camp ?. ” he demanded in the. man's 
own tongue. 

Manacan answered in English, of which lie 
had picked up a good deal in the past few 
weeks, “ I scare Dolaro inch/' lie.said . ■ . 

Continued on tfre nexrpage 
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Tod whistled softly. " So you were 
playing the Ghost Bear ? " 

" I Ghost Bear/' said Manacan proudly. 
“ I scare them—how you say—out of their 
boots." 

Tod was amazed and so was Derek. 
That the quiet Manacan should steal out 
in the middle of the night to play a practical 
joke on the Spaniards was the very strangest 
thing. But neither of them realised liow 
much the stolid Indian had learned by being 
with them for so long a time. Kespicutin. 

" You foolish, Manacan," he said with un¬ 
usual sharpness, " I think you spoil all our 
plans. Now you keep quiet till morning." 

ICespi was light. Manacan had spoiled 
his plan, for in the morning they found 
Dolaro's camp deserted. He and his men 
had cleared out in the night and there was 
no sign of them at all.' Kespi's lined old 
face was.grim. ' .. 

" This bad," he said, but did not explain 
further. That day they marched fast and 
far, yet failed to get sight of Dolaro. When 
night fell they reckoned they were no 
more than ten miles from the Ybcra Gorge. 

"You tired ? " ICespi asked of the boys 
as dusk fell; 

" I’m all right," Derek told him, and Tod 
declared he also was good for a lot more. 

ICespi looked him over. He grunted. 

■ " We rest and cat," he said. " Two 
hours wo rest, then inarch." 

Supper gave them fresh strength, yet 
every muscle in Derek's body protested 
when it was time to start again, and he 
knew, that Tod, with his short legs, was 
suffering worse than he. A night march 
through a tropical forest is a bad business 
at best. One’s feet catch, at .crooked 
roots, ■ and trailing creepers covered with 
sharp thorns tear one's clothos and body. 
There is always the risk of stumbling 
into a bog, and two miles an hour is about' 
the best pace one can hope for. , 

They were too tired to speak, and., stag¬ 
gered along with their eyes on the ground, 
following the trail as best they could. 

At last ICespi spoke. . " Not so far - now. 
Hope we in time." 

" What for?" Derek asked ■. hoarsely. 

Before ICespi could answer there came a 
dull, distant boom. 


" Say, that's dynamite ! " Tod exclaimed. 

ICespi stopped. 

" It dynamite," he said heavily. " We 
too late." 

" What do you mean ? " Derek cried. 

" They blow up bridge," ICespi answered. 
"No use go on. Wait now till day," 

They stopped and slung their hammocks. 
They were too tired to care much what had 
happened. Their one idea was to rest. 
Within three minutes all were asleep, and 
the Sun was high before they roused. 

Breakfast was a very silent meal. A 
gloom hung over them all. They wasted 
very little time in packing up, and after 
another hour’s march came out of the 
forest on to the edge of the Ybcra Gorge. 
Here the big river foamed in a series of 
thundering rapids between cliffs fifty or 
sixty feet high: 

At its narrowest point the gorge had been 
spanned by an Indian-built suspension 
bridge, made of great lianas twisted to¬ 
gether and carrying a narrow roadway 
made of branches. This now hung broken, 
its ends dangling in the white water. For 
a while they all stood gazing in silence at 
the river. Tod was the first to speak. • 

" I guess Dolaro . has cooked our goose, 
fellows," lie remarked.' " Where’s the next 
bridge, ICespi ? " • 

" There no other bridge," sighed the old 
Indian, in a tone of quiet despair. 

" We’ve got to get across some way," Tod 
said sharply. " I reckon we can build a 
boat or a raft." 

Derek pointed to the roaring water below. 

Tod. bristled. " You nialce me tired, 
Derek. Surely the river ain’t all rapids." 

" Most of it is," Derek answered quietly. 

" This gorge very long," ICespi said. 
" Nearest place we cross is up above." 

"I don’t care where.it is so^long as we 
can find still water," retorted Tod doggedly. 
" Just remember that our time is limited, 
and if we don’t reach honie by the proper 
day Carbajal will get the valley. And 
there are just thirteen days left.". 

Without another word they turned west 
and set to forcing their way upstream. 
But there was no trail now, aiid every 
yard had to be cut through virgin forest. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


jacko does the vanishing Trick 


O ne day Jacko’s mother sent him to 
the butcher’s for half a pound of 
gravy beef. 

The butcher weighed the meat, 
wrapped it up, and put out his haiid for 
the money. 

Jacko burst out laughing. 

“ Blest if I haven’t come without, 
it ! " he cried. " Give me the parcel/’ 


: “ Get. out .! ” said the butcher. 

“ The poor thing’s half-starved/* 
pleaded Jacko, “ Look at it," 

The butcher went on carding up a 
great joint of beef. 

" Just a small bone,” begged Jacko. 
“ Come on ; be a sport! ” 

. The butcher lost his temper., 

" Get out of my shop/’, lie roared, and 



After a hit the butcher gave it up 

he added, " and I’ll bring along the 
money by-and-by.” 

" Oh, will you ? ’’ 'said the butcher, 
believing Jacko to be up to one of his 
tricks. “ You be off, or I’ll set the 
policeman on your tracks/’ 

/‘Bad-tempered brute!" muttered 
Jacko as he went. off. 

But lie soon forgot his grievances for 
as he went out of the shop a stray cat 
slunk past him and rubbed its head 
against Jacko’s legs. 

“ Hallo, pussy! " cried Jacko, bend¬ 
ing down and scratching the cat behind 
Its ears. "Coo ! you are a miserable- 
looking specimen—you,look as if you 
could do with a square meal.” 

" Miou ! ” said the cat. • - \ ' 

Jacko darted back into the shop. 

“ Can I liave a bone for a cat, please? ’•* 
he asked. • , 


darting round the .counter, he flew at 
Jacko arid shook his fist at him. 

Jacko ducked and darted out of the 
shop. " Hope all your goldfish will 
die ! .”, he shouted. - . - 

The butcher, thoroughly exasperated/ 
rushed after him.. 

Jacko gave one glance at his angry 
red face and took to his heels. 

"Help!” he muttered, dashing round 
the corner. 

As lie was looking wildly for some¬ 
where to hide he caught sight of a coal 
cart filled with sacks. One of them was 
empty. Jacko sprang up, wriggled 
inside it, and held his breath. . . . 

After a bit the butcher gave it up. 

" Drat the boy ! ” was all he said as 
he went back. 

Mother Jacko said more than that 
when she saw the state of Tacko’s clothes. 
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This is the windswept generation 
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Left-off Clothing, Boots of all descriptions, Hospital 
and Surgical Aid Letters, Food and Money for poor 
children, are urgently needed to help the ** poor ” 
passing through our hands. 

Any gift will be gratefully received by 
LEWIS It. BUItTT, Secretary, Iloxton Market 
Christian Mission, Iloxton Market, London, N.l. 
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It is belter to prevent a cold than to cure one. 
It is better to cure a cold than to go to bed 
with influenza. 

Put a drop of Vapex on a clean handkerchief 
each morning and inhale its pleasantly anti¬ 
septic vapour often during the day. In crowded 
railway carriages, in stuffy buses, and in offices 
where the air is saturated with germs, the clean, 
penetrating vapour of Vapex will reach the deep 
recesses of the nose and throat, and preserve 
health by destroying the enemies of health. It 
Is so simple—a drop of Vapex on a handker¬ 
chief, instantly available, instantly effective. 

Vapex grows stronger upon exposure to the air 
and gives you all-day comfort and protection. 
A drop on each end of your pillow fights a cold 
during the night. 

Always have a bottle of Vapex handy. Guard 
your own health and that of your children. A 
drop of Vapex on their “ hankies 9 ’ will protect 
them from the ravages of the common cold. 


Of Chemists 2/- and 31- 

(Double quantity in 5 /- size.) 

THOMAS KERF00T & CO. LTD. 
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Bare “ Abyssinia” Pkt. 
51 Different FREE! ! 

I Over 50 all different stamps. Including many un- B 
used and surcharged varieties. Tlio rat’o Abyssinia fl 
stamp is worth 2/6 as listed in Catalogue, and ■ 
stamps of this country are missing from most I 
collections As supplies arc strictly limited, early I 
application'Is requested. ALL FREE. Just send B 
2d for postage and request approvals. | 

LISBURN & TOWNSEND (C.N.), LIVERPOOL. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the* world 
for 1 is a year. See below. 



Arthur Mee’s Monthly, My , 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s 6d a year (Canada 14s). 


THE BRAN TUB 

Two Ropes 

Y rope, weighing 4 pounds a 
yard, is 5 yards longer than 
a second rope, weighing 5 pounds 
a yard, but its total weight is 
10 pounds less than the total 
weight of the second'rope. 

What are the lengths of the two 

ropes ? Answer next week 

Long Ago 

Postcards. The first post¬ 
cards appeared in Austria on 
October 1, 1869 , and they were the 
result of a suggestion made to the 
Austrian postal authorities by 
Dr Emanuel Hermann, a pro¬ 
cessor of economics. 

Exactly a year later the first 
postcards . were issued in Great 
Britain, and on the very first day 
that they were circulated, half a 
million of them passed through the 
chief office at St Martin’s-le-Grand 
in London. ‘. 


Ici.On Parle Frangais 



Lejambon La boh6mienne Le marteau 


Donnez-moi une tranche de jambon. 
La bohdmienne est dans sa roulotte. 
J’enfonce Ie clou avec le marteau. 

Answer Quickly 

J-Jere is a very simple little 
problem. Try it on your 
friends and ask them to give you a 
quick answer—without using pen¬ 
cil and paper of course. 

“ What part of half a square 
yard is half a yard square ?” 

Half a yard square is a quarter 
of a square yard, so that it is half 
of half a square yard. 

Is Your Name Maynard ? 
'JTns name means literally Power- 
brave and is from the Old 
Saxon words megin, power or 
strength, and iiard, meaning brave. 

Find These Words 
JTach fine in this puzzle is the 
clue to a word, each one be¬ 
ginning with the same three letters. 
This goes with knife and also spoon. 
Two weeks are here, or half a moon. 
Above the eyes, beneath the hair. 
You cross the jiver here with care. 
This country is across the seas. 
This place consists of many trees. 
When memory fails tis this we do. 
A gipsy will “ tell ” this for you. 
This workshop sells four-footed 
shoes. 

You pay this when the game .you 
lose. a nswer next week 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the morning the planet Saturn 
is in the 
South-East. In 
the evening 
Jupiter and 
Neptune are in 
the South- 
Enst, Venus is 
in the South- 
West, and Mer¬ 
cury is in the West. The picture 
shows the Moon as it may be seen 
looking South at 8 p.m. on March 22. 

What Am I ? 

Vou who in numbers take 
delight, 

Pray tell my name from what I 
write; 

Eleven hundred and one, it’s true, 
You'd find to be exact the clue; 
If letters four are thus combined, 
Twill bring it clearly to your mind ; 
Oft on hills or plains I’m seen, 
And actively employed have been ; 
Though large and small, yet still I 
claipi 

The power to tear and cut in twain. 

Answer next week 

Cameo Eggs 

JTor Easter it is interesting to 
prepare some cameo eggs. 
With a pencil sketch the outline 
of some simple design or initial 
letters on the egg. The part which 
is to stand up in relief is coated 
with grease, such as butter or lard. 
Keep the grease just inside the 


pencil lines and do not have it on 
other parts of the shell. Soak the 
prepared egg in vinegar, leaving it 
for two or three hours, and then 
rinse off the grease in warm water. 
The parts of the shell coated with 
grease stand up like a^cameo, in 
relief. 

The egg can finally be boiled in 
• the usual manner. 

The Bran Tub Puzzle 

T 
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BBBBBBBBBB 
Put your pencil on T and count 
in how many different ways you 
can trace the words THE BRAN 
TUB downward, always passing 
from a letter to an adjoining one. 

Anstvcr next week 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
A Wallflower Puzzle 



Changed Words. Flow, low, fowl, 
wolf. • 


What Country Is This ? Iceland 
A Hidden Saying Handsome is as 
handsome does. 


Dr MERRYMAN 

In These Hard Times 

Y builder was developing a 
new garden village which he 
proposed to call Dictionary. 

“Why such a weird name ? ” 
asked a friend. 

“ Well,” replied the builder, 
“ that’s the only place where 
you’ll always find peace, pros¬ 
perity, and happiness.” 

Enough 

gUE had answered an advertise¬ 
ment asking for a maid. 
“Have you no references?” 
asked the lady. 

“ Yes, mum,” was the proud 
reply as the girl unfolded a scrap 
of paper. “ Listen to this : Mary 
Ellen worked for us for a week, 
and we are satisfied.” 


Too Many Holes 



Now wakes the hungry squirrel, 
and 

“ Spring’s here (he chatters), but 
There’s one thing troubles me and 
that’s 

Where did I put that nut ? ” 
Simple 

new farm hand had been 
left in charge of a sick horse. 
“This medicine will put it 
right,” said the veterinary sur¬ 
geon. “ Give the animal two 
tablespoonfuls daily.” 

“ But the horse has no table¬ 
spoons,” protested the lad ; “ it 
drinks from a pail.” 

Free Wheelers Both 
Tack was pushing the pram 
^ * containing his baby brother 
when a school friend cycled by. 

“ Do you get paid for that ? ” 
called Tom, the friend. 

“No,” quickly replied Jack; 
“ this is a free wheeling job.” 

A Long-Distance Cough 

Jt was her first visit to the Zoo. 

• “ I’m very glad I’m not a 
giraffe,” * said little Joan as she 
surveyed the long-necked creature. 
“Why?” asked Auntie. .. 

“ Just think what a long way it 
has to cough.” 


The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 


Y^ERE are 46 words or abbreviations hidden in This puzzle. Abbre¬ 
viations are indicated by an asterisk among the clues which 
appear below. The answer will be given next week. 



Reading Across. 1. Spring. 4. Exists. 6. Thus. 8.; To. 11. 
Above and touching. 12, Toward .the rising Sun. 16. Horse-power*. 
17. A puzzle. 19. Fish that makes an overland journey. 20. W^ird. 
23. A judge.. 24. One who sells. 26. An era. 27. Opens out. 

29, Compass point*. 31. Fish of the herring family. 33. Newts. 

34, Prepared. 36. To scorch. 37. Part of a church. 38. Feeling. 

39. A dull colour. . ; 

Reading Down, 1. To trim by cutting. 2. Sufficient. 3. To look 
through a crevice. 4. Part of the verb to be. 5. Precipitous. 6. A 
round of cheering. 7. Heraldic term for gold. 8. Employed. . 9. 
Desire for drink. 10. Poetic form of open. 13. Parched with. heat. 
14. You and me. 15. Caves. * 18, Daubs. 21.; A kind of coat. 23. 
Peruses. 25. An eagle’s nest. 26. A continent. 28. French for the. 

30. To glimpse. 32. River famous in song. 33, Popular at Easter. 

35. Old form of you. 36. Steamship*. 



FIVE-MINUTE STORY ■ ® ® . THE OLD COCKLE-WOMAN 


V/Tars ago when the Irish 
1 peasantry firmly be¬ 
lieved in fairies and demons 
Betsy, an old cockle-worn an, 
was made the victim of her 
own* superstitious beliefs. 

Betsy was not a favourite 
in her native village, tvhere 
the people were ignorant but 
friendly toward man and 
beast. She was un neigh - 
bourly; she hated children 
and starved her poor little 
donkey Mike, who helped 
her to earn a comfortable 
living by carrying the bags 
of cockles she gathered on 
the shore to the inland folk. 

To sec Betsy and the 
donkey on these journeys 
was a pitiful sight, for Mike 
was merely a dejected bag 
of bones and the miserly Betsy 
a bundle of rags. 


With a firm belief in the 
Evil Eye she hung her 
withered neck with charms, 
.quirked her thumbs if a 
hare crossed her path, and 
even for cherished gold would 
never have ventured near 
the sea rocks at night for fear 
the king of the mermen should 
carry her away. 

The neighbours, who so 
kindly allowed their own 
pigs and hens to dwell cosily 
in their kitchens, were in¬ 
dignant at the sight of poor 
Mike ; but they were too much 
afraid of old Betsy’s spite to 
do anything to help him. 

Then an old dame in the 
village had her two grandsons 
to visit her, and their first 
sight of Betsy and Mike 
passing the window made them 
burn with indignation. . 


Hearing that the old woman 
so firmly believed in spells 
and enchantments, they re¬ 
solved to play a trick on her- 

They concealed themselves 
among the rocks, while Betsy 
gathered her cockles and 
Mike stood with drooping 
head, waiting patiently. Then 
they crept out, slipped the 
bridle of the donkey, and 
while one young man led 
the beast quickly away by a 
rope the other put the bridle 
over his own head and stood 
in the donkey’s place, pawing 
the ground impatiently. 

At last Betsy turned round 
and, seized with utter terror 
arid. amazement, she fell on 
her knees, crossing herself 
wildly, for she hadn't the least 
doubt that the fairies had 
turned her donkey into a man. 


“ Wretched woman! " cried 
the young man. “ By the 
help of the Good People I 
am at last released from your 
tyranny, and it is now your 
turn to become a donkey 
in my place and serve me.” 

“ Never ! ” shrieked Betsy, 
shrinking back in horror. 

” Then hide your face in 
shame,, woman, and repent. 
In six weeks I will return for 
your answer.” 

He disappeared to the place 
where his friend had taken 
the donkey to be fed and 
cared for, and at the end of 
the six weeks they tethered a 
plump animal outside Betsy’s 
door ; and such fear had she 
of further.enchantment that 
she fed and lodged him for the 
rest of his life as though lie 
were the king of donkeys. 



By cleaning your teeth after every 
meal you guard them against decay, 
which brings toothache and pain. 

If you wish to keep your tectli white 
and sparkling all your life, clean 
them after every meal with 



Fill in and post the coupon below 
and a free sample tube will be sent 
to you. 


POT TP nN -ToEuthymol.ncpt.810 .°.5 
A 50 , Beak Street, London, W.i 

Free of all charge please send a week’s sample 
tube of Euthymol Tooth Paste. 


Name,, 


Address,, 


BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE. 



He'd never forget Sharp's Chocolate 
Favorites—he knows you love them so 
—and he’s such a good daddy. Sharp's 
Chocolate Favorites are composed 
of Chocolate Kreemy, Chocolate Maca¬ 
roon, Chocolate Delight, and the many 
other sweet delicacies made by Sharp's 
of Maidstone. 



The Cidldren’s Newspaper is printed and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., The Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.t. Advertisement Offices : The Fleet way House. Ifc 
is registered as a newspaper for transmission by Canadian JM agazine Post. Entered as Second-Class Matt or, January 15,1920, at the Post Oltice, Boston, Mass. Subscription Kates everywhere: 11s a year: 5s 6 d for six months. 
It can also be obtained (with My Magac )>) from the Sole Agents for Australia and New Zetland : Messrs Gordon & Gotch, Ltd. ; and for South Africa : Central News Agency, Ltd. March 19, 1032. S.S. 

























































































































































